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THE FIFTEEN CENT OFFER IS A HUMMER. 

Our fifteen-cent offer is a hummer—there’s no 
other name for it. They are coming in by every 
wail, and we are as sure to make our ‘‘Twenty 
Years and Twenty Thousand—by Thanksgiving’’ 
as anything in the world. The woods are afire 
und now is the time to make a clean sweep of 
vour neighborhood. If you will get your wife, 
Mr. Subscriber, to read you the letter we have 
written on page 4—or part of it rather, for there’s 
one little plot we have fixed up against vou that 
we'd rather you wouldn’t discover—you will find 
how the tide is running. Get into line yourself 
and send us a club this week. 








HARROWING LAST WEEK’S PAPER. 


A thorough reading of last week’s paper failed 
to reveal a single large ‘“‘clod’’ to be mashed. This 
is as it should be, for the harrow should never be 
used to break clods for the simple reason that 
there should never be any clods to break and 
there will be none when sufficient humus has been 
incorporated in the soil and the plowing is done at 
the right time. The harrow should be used to 
smooth, to stir, and to invigorate the soil by let- 
ting in the air and light. - 


+ ti egg - 


From the excellent articles on small grains, the 
following points seem worth stressing: R. W. 


‘Scott says, begin to prepare for the wheat crop 


six months ahead. How can this be done when 
not on one farm in fifty is there practiced a sys- 
tematic rotation? Why, my dear man, not one 
farmer in ten has ever thought about where the 
wheat is to be sowed six months ahead. But Mr. 
Scott is right, even six months is too short a time 
in which to prepare for a wheat crop. Again, Mr. 
Scott says, clover and peas are a good preparation 
for a wheat crop. My dear sir, do you know ol 
any crop that clover or peas is not a good prepara- 
tion for? I believe I have heard it said that these 
crops are not a good preparation for tobacco, but 
Mr. Seott doesn’t know anything about tobacco. 
Peas and clover is a good preparation for wheat, 
and yet how many acres will be sowed to wheat 
this fall, to which either is a total stranger or 
only a visitor at altogether too long intervals? 
The idea is that if wheat is to be grown success- 
fully a rotation should be planned and the wheat 
placed in that rotation at such a point that it will 
follow clover or peas. 
: x 
The second point we would stress is that the 
land for wheat should be broken early. Or, per- 
haps, it is not necessary to break the land at all 
for wheat. This is certainly so if the land was 
well broken for the crop of peas early in the sea- 
son, or if the corn land was well prepared and cul- 
tivated. If the land is broken it should be well 
rolled and harrowed to compact the soil as Mr. 
Scott suggests. ; 
But really, here is something ‘theoretical and 
bookish’: Mr. Scott, a real, practical farmer, ac- 
tually tells other farmers that the small grain 
crops should be worked before, they are planted. 
Tu, tut! Mr. Scott, that will never do. Don’t you 
know that half of the practical(?) farmers of this 
State don’t believe a word of that? Why fre- 
quently they even wait until after their crops are 
planted to do half their plowing. Why should 
ihe land for small grains be cultivated? There 
are no weeds or grass to kill in such crops? Is it 
really possible that those book farmers, or Ex- 
periment Station fellows, out in Arkansas, are 
right, as stated on page 4, that ‘“Thorough prepa- 





ration for oats gives an'| 
increased yield of from 
50 to 100 per cent. as 
compared with sorry prep- 
aration?’ I fear you are 
going to lose your reputa- 
tion as a “practical” far-, 
mer if you are not care-| 
ful, Mr. Scott; for not) 
half your brother farm- | 
ers believe such ‘“theory”’ | 
as that. If they did the. 
land would be better pre-| 
pared for small grains) 
than is now the case. | 
oe | 

And then again, we | 
must have good seed, ac-| 
tually select our seed, I 
believe the book farmers, 
tell us, and after getting 
it, must treat it with some 
sort of medicine to keep| 
off the smut. Oh, that is 
too much! We expect Dr. 
Stevens to be guilty of 
that sort of foolishness, 


but really what is to be- boxes or sacks, or above large quantities of grain. 


come of us ‘practical’? od and one adopted by 





THE BEST WAY TO STORE YOUR SEED CORN. 
‘‘Seed corn should always be stored in the ear, but never in barrels, 


A satisfactory meth- 
many farmers, is to tie eight or ten ears in a string 


farmers when Bob Scott with binding twine, and hang them in an open shed where the sun will 


actually tells us we must not shine on them, but where the air can circulate freely about them. An-. ' 


soak our seed wheat in a other plan is to tie the ears together in pairs and hang them over a wire.”’ 
solution of blue-stone and’ — Extract from an article, “Selecting and Storing Seed Corn,’ by G. I. 
water to prevent the Christie, of Indiana Experiment Station, to be printed in full in next 


heads of next year’s crop week’s Progressive Farmer. 


[Courtesy Farmer’s Voice. 





smutting. Why don’t 
those fellows who sit up until all sorts of late 
hours of the night studying up things for us to do, 
leave us alone? Are we not already growing six 
bushels of wheat per acre without all these scien- 
tific ideas and new-fangled methods? 


Jw 


For many years Harrow has been going around 
over the State and from the appearance of the 
pastures of the practical farmers he had learned 
that a pasture was a field where grass didn’t grow. 
lie never dreamed that the reason was because it 
was always so completely occupied by briars, 
bushes and weeds that there was no room for 
grass. For hasn’t he always been told that this is 
no grass country anyway? Oh, yes, there may 
have been some grass in the cotton and corn this 
vear, but grass just won’t grow in this country 
in the pastures. And now Mr. French comes along 
and says grass will really grow in this country ana 
in the pastures, too, if it has room. Harrow has 
often wondered why our farmers failed to realize 
the necessity of keeping the weeds down in the 
pastures when they seemed to fully appreciate the 
fact that cotton, corn and other crops couldn’t 
erow if weeds and grass were allowed to choke 
them out. When our farmers give as much atten- 
tion to growing grass as they have to killing it, 
there will be less complaint about this not being 
a grass country. 

Je . 

“Twenty Years and Twenty Thousand,’ and 


twenty thtousand years may she prosper! 
HARROW. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Where a few words, quick, sharp, and decisive 
aren’t enough for a man, a cussing aut is too 
much. It proves that he is unfit for his work, 
and it unfits you for yours. The world is ful} 
of fellows who could take the energy which they 
put into useless cussing of their men, and double 





their business with it.—Old Gorgon Graham. 


NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 


There are two or three features of next week’s 
Progressive Farmer that we must tell about in ad- 
vance. First is an article by Mr. G. I. Christie, of 
Indiana, one of America’s foremost corn authori- 
ties, on “Selecting and Storing Seed Corn.” And 
now that the matter of building warehouses is on 
every farmer’s mind, we count ourselves extremely 
fortunate in having an article from Mr. J. C. 
Stribling, of South Carolina, on ‘‘How to Build a 
Cotton Warehouse,” giving plans and estimates for 
the clay floor and cement block system now SO 
popular. Thirdly, Miss Ione Cates is going to tell 
you some things about ‘‘Our Common Snakes” that 
will excite your interest, and fourthly, we are ex» 
pecting a series of striking articles on ‘‘Scupper- 
nong Culture.’’ Look out for these features. 





FOR YOUR ATTENTION. 


Bills are now being mailed to subscribers. It 
there is any error in your account, remember we 
are just as anxious as you to correct any error. 
Iyon’t get mad, but write us promptly and briefly 
and we will give your complaint immediate atten- 
tion. 





In Early October. 


On the threshold of opulent October, summer 
lovingly lingers in the lap of autumn. The arms 
of the forests still lift up the rich green foliage 
which broke the heat of an August sun, and only 
upon a hidden bough here and there do signs ap- 
pear that Nature is testing her dyes of gold ana 
vermillion against the carnival of color that shali 
presently hang upon the garments of the hills.— 
Gastonia Gazette. 
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Talks to Small Farmers. 





V.—Recluse Writes on Management of Peas and Corn, 


Messrs. Editors: Our last topic 
was wheat sowing. It will need no 
further attention till harvest unless 
cockle comes up on the land in wheat. 
This should be taken out during the 
winter. Sometimes it may pay to 
top dress in early spring with nitrate 
of soda, but this is not necessary, if 
my general directions are followed, 
for all the crops, from year to year. 


Put Stubble Land to Wheat. 


After harvest, remove wheat from 
field as soon as safe. Fix the stub- 
ble land for peas right away. If wet 
enough you may prepare properly 
with cultivator or disc harrow. If 
you cannot do this at once do not: 
wait for rain. Plow the best you can 
and get the peas in the ground as 
soon as possible. Put them in with a 
grain drill, and with them put one 
hundred pounds of fertilizer com- 
posed of acid and potash, 10 per cent 
of acid and 2 per cent of the potash. 
Smooth the land after sowing with 
a small tooth harrow or a light brush, 
unless the drill left it reasonably 
smooth. If you use for seed the Whip- 
porwill Pea you can mow for hay 
while the days are yet warm and be- 
fore fall work is pressing for atten- 
tion. 


How to Cure the Pea Hay. 


The best stage for hay is as some 
pods are turning brown. There are 
several ways of successfully saving 
the hay. Considering amount of la- 
bor and other things for my own use, 
I would as lief risk the following 
plan as any I know of: 

After mowing let lie undisturbed 
several days or a week, longer if it is 
cloudy or rainy. You need not wait 
for stems to get dried up. As soon 
as they get so that juice does not 
ooze from them when a bunch is 
twisted with your hands, you can 
safely store it away. Don’t haul up 
when moist with rain or dew. Rake 
into windrows no more at a time than 
you expect to take in or stack before 
danger of rain. If put into a stack 
it should be kept nearly perpendicu- 
lar, should be small in diameter, but 
tall, and should be topped out with 
something that will turn rain better 
than peavine hay will. 


Crab Grass With the Peas. 


I prefer for hay that there should 
be a growth of crab grass with the 
peas. This you are likely to have 
if you sow only a bushel of peas to 
the acre. Feed pea hay sparingly, if 
at all, until after it had cured itself 
thoroughly in the barn or on_ the 
stack and has no heat about it. You 
need not mind its getting warm after 
putting up; just let it alone; it will do 
well if not disturbed. 

You should not depend entirely on 
pea roughness for stock, even if it 
has crab grass with it. Stock may 
eat more pea hay than is best, if giv- 
en exclusively or too freely. If you 
can have nothing ‘better, use straw 
for part of the bulk feed. If fed 
judiciously there is nothing better for 
stock than good peavine hay. You 
should cut down grain feed when 
feeding pea hay freely, especially if 
there are many peas with the hay. 


Cumulative Benefits of Legumes. 


If you do not need all the wheat 
land for peas to make hay, by no 
means neglect to sow them any way. 
They are your main dependence for 
soil improvement and for good crops 
of other things in your rotation. The 
stubble and roots of peas are worth 
more to you than the expense and 
trouble of sowing amounts to. If 
vines also are left on land, they, of 
course, add much more to soil en- 


-whatever time conditions are suita- 


blackberries might be included in the 


You will not get all the benefit 
from pea growing in a few years. 
This is an accumulating business. 
It is like compounding interest on 
money. By all means make pea rais- 
ing a regular part of your farming 
system. 

Cotton is to follow your peas. For 
considerations that I will not now dis- 
cuss, I would not grow anything on 
tthe pea land during the winter. How- 
ever, there is no serious objection 
to your having crimson clover or rye 
there, to be plowed under early in 
the spring. I may say more about 
this later. , 

About Cotton. 


What shall I say about the cotton? 
If you do as well as you know, you 
will doubtless have a good crop. Most 
of you know well how to raise cotton. 
And yet some of you may improve. 
In fact, I suspect that many of you 
may improve some, and some of you 
may improve much. At any rate | 
will venture a few commonplace re- 
marks. 

If too much trouble, or if you have 
not time to select seed scientifically, 
at least keep seed of the best part of 
your crop, and from the main pick- 
ing. See that these are dry and weli 
kept till planting time. Improved 
King is a good variety for Piedmont 
North Carolina. A big bolled cotton 
is not usually early enough in matur- 
ing for this section of the country. 
Prepare land in spring just as for 
corn, only the thorough preparation 
is still more important for cotton 
than for corn. You may have less 
labor and more cotton by not ridging, 
unless land is inclined to be rather 
wet. If planted about level you can 
run a smoothing harrow over before 
it is up and again soon afterwards. 
Then use weeder and cultivator fre- 
quently, and you will not need the 
hoe very much. 

With best wishes till I come again, 
[ am, Yours sincerely, 

RECLUSE. 

Sylvan Retreat, N. C. 





Fall Setting of Fruit Trees. 


Whether it is contemplated to set 
fruit trees this fall or next spring, it 
is advisable to order for fall delivery. 
One can take more pains in planting 
and is likely to have a more friable 
soil in the fall than in the spring. 
But if this is not the case the trees 
ean be safely ‘heeled in,’’ and be 
ready for setting in the spring at 


ble: whereas, if ordered for spring 
delivery, they may be delayed in 
transit, and if not, may arrive after 
the only opportune time for setting 
is past. Take last spring, for ex- 
ample: there was not a day over large 
areas, from the 10th of February un- 
til late in April when the soil was in 
fit condition for setting trees. 


* * & 


Every farmer should have an or- 
chard of apples, peaches, pears and 
plums for family use, and patches of 
strawberries and raspberries in the 
garden and to make sure of having 
fruit, a few hybrid dewberries and 


list. Plant for a succession, begin- 
ning with the earliest variety and 
ending with the late. 

Any one not familiar with the va- 
rities of fruit adapted to his locality 
should consult his neighbors and also 
inquire of a nearby nurseryman. But 
there are kinds that have established 
a reputation of wide adaptability, 
3uch as Ben Davis, Winesap and Ear- 
ly Harvest among the apples and the 
Crawford; Elberta and Heath with 





richment. 


A mistake in getting an unsuitable 
peach tree is not so bar as an error 
with apples, as the former will be- 
come manifest in three years, but it 
will require over double that time to 
find out that one has been growing 
an unprofitable apple tree. The cost 
of the nursery stock is insignificant 
in comparison to the time lost, the 
expense and disappointment in grow- 
ing trees to the bearing stage that 
are worthless or in any way fail to 
give satisfaction. 

The location of an orchard is of 
prime importance, especially with 
peaches, as disappointment will sure- 
ly result if the trees are planted on 
low lying or undrained soils or in 
valleys that, according to the theory 
of atmospheric drainage, are reser- 
voirs for the air descending from ad- 
jacent hillsides. At any rate, all ob- 
serving farmers know that frosts are 
more severe in valleys than on more 
elevated palaces. Alluvial soils are 
not ideal for orchards; peaches grown 
in the Delta country are not as pala- 
table as those grown on contiguous 
uplands.—Planter’s Journal. 





Open Furrow Oats Beat Broadcast 
Method. 


Messrs. Editors: There is, I think, 
no more valuable crop than oats as a 
supplement to corn crop, and it will 
soon be time to plant. I would like 
to say to farmers who have not done 
so, try the open furrow method. I 
bought an oat sower of the Cole Com- 
pany last fall and planted a small 
crop of oats with it in the open fur- 
row. The machine did its work per- 
fectly. The oats stood winter with- 
out killing at all, and, notwithstand- 
ing the season was dry—no rain from 
the time they began to head till about 
ready to cut—-they stood the drought 
well and made a splendid crop. This 
is a decided improvement over the 
old way of sowing broadcast. 

B. R. HARGROVE. 
Wake Co., N. C. 





Which Are You Doing?—Raising 
Stock or Little Negroes? 


Messrs. Editors: On one side of 
the creek we can show you a large 
farm that was once considered one 
of the finest farms in the country, 
but for the last eighteen vears it has 
been run in cotton and niggers, until 
a large part of the once fertile soil 
is now, in the lower places and in 
the streams, until these small streams 
are all filled with the washings from 
the lands above. These once rich 
bottom lands on the filled up streams 
are worthless now for crops. This 
whole farm now has a skinned, deso- 
late and barren look about it. Stock 
raising here—excepting little niggers 
—is at its lowest ebb. 

Not far away from the above farm 
is a farm that is farmed like the 
man who was after taking care of 
himself and his lands, too. On every 
side, on the hills as well as on the 
low-lands, he has fine crops of grain 
and grass and pastures roaming with 
cows and calves, hogs and pigs, 
mares and colts, and poultry. The 
galled and naked places are nealy 
all covered over with grasses. The 
lowing of the cows and calves, the 
squealing of the pigs, the neighing 
of romping colts and cackling of the 
hens, all chime in one grand chorus 
of farm music that make the heart 
of the true farmer leap with joy, 
and his city cousin wants to swap 
places with him. 
Compare these two farms’ prod- 
ucts. One is covered over almost 
with grass and live stock and the 
land and the man is growing richer. 
The cotton plantation is growing 
poorer while this man is raising lit- 
tle niggers. 

Take your choice. As for, our part, 
we Can manage the stock better than 





the peaches. 


—————— 
we can the little niggers, 
erally go away to town 
places just about as goon 
get big enough. 


who fen- 





OY Other 





aS they 


J.C. STRIBLING 
Anderson Co., S. G. . 





Shredded Fodder. 


Several years ago I said th 
stalk shredders were a granq inven. 
tion for farmers, and ihat their ls 
would increase until they were ‘us 
common as threshing-machines. Also 
that shredded fodder wiitd, iy time 
Le more largely usel on the fay, 
than hay, especialiy for feeding exit, 
and sheep. I! was lauvhed a; and 
called a crank. - To-day the men who 
laughed the jouwdest and poked ihe 
most fun at me are shrediing OOrn 
fodder, and are as careful of it as 
of the best hay. When the shredder 
first came men stacked the shreddeq 
fodder like straw from a threshing 
machine and let the stock run jo it 
like straw. Of course it got wet. 
heated and spoiled. Shredding was 
voted a miserable failure. But care- 
ful farmers shredded the fodder when 
it was dry and ran it into their hay- 
mows where it would keep dry anq 
they decided that shredded fodder 
was as good as timothy hay tor feed. 
—Fred Grundy, in Farm and Fire- 
side. 


at corn. 


urn 





Grain Weevil: How to Deal With It. 


Now there are a number of differ- 
ent insects called under this one gen- 
eral name, but the one particular 
species which seems to be doing most 
damage to wheat at this time is prop- 
erly known as the Angumois Grain- 
moth. The adult insect is a little fly- 
ing ‘“‘moth” or ‘‘miller’’ and lays eggs 
on the grain. The eggs hatch to lit- 
tle caterpillars or ‘‘worms’”’ which eat 
out the kernels and when grown they 
transform to moths. There is little 
doubt that the pests often lay their 
eggs on the ripening grain in the 
field, and in a warm damp season like 
this the eggs are incubated quickly 
and another generation of weevils is 
produced more quickly than in nor- 
mal seasons. Hence our farmers are 
making more inquiry about this pest 
this season than usual. 


Carbon Bisulphide as a Remedy. 


Prompt threshing and binning (or 
sacking) is a point gained with this 
insect, for so long as the grain is un- 
threshed, we are helpless. Once the 
threshed grain is found to be infest- 
ed, it can be effectually treated by 
fumigating with carbon bisulphide. 
Place the grain in a tight bin and get 
the chemical from a good druggis!. 
It will cost about thirty cents per 
pint. Use about one and one-hail 
tablespoonful to each one hundred 
pounds of grain to be treated. Put 
the chemical in a saucer (it is liquid) 
and set it in the bin on top of the 
grain. Then cover the bin with a can- 
vas, oil cloth or heavy blanket. Ii 
the bin is large, use several saucers. 
As the liquid evaporates the fumes 
will sink to the bottom of the bin. 
Keep the bin covered for a day. !t 
may be necessary to repeat the treal- 
ment after a week. 

The carbon-bisulphide is somewhal! 
like gasoline in its nature, and no 
fire must be allowed about the bin 
while it is being used, not even i 
lighted pipe or cigar. 

Space forbids a lengthy treatmen! 
of this subject also, but if you -wan'! 
more detailed information, write 0 
me for it. 

FRANKLIN SHERMAN, JR.., 
Entomologist Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh, N. C. 





Have you told your neighbors. 
friends and relatives about our 15- 
cent offer? Make a clean sweep now. 
Leave nobody out of The Progressive 





| Farmer Family. 
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Messrs. Editors: Jack Frost has 
already laid his hand upon some of 
ihe Northern sections of our country, 
and it behooves us to make ready on 
the Southern stock farm for his com- 
ing. There-are so many things to de- 
mand our attention at this time of 
vear that we are liable to neglect 
matters that that must be attended 
on time or our stock will suffer. 


Dip the Cattle and Sheep. 


One of the things that we make it 
2 point to attend to, whatever else 
remains undone, is the dipping (dur- 
ing October) of all our cattle and 
sheep. And we make a thorough job 
of it, doing the work twice, at inter- 
vals of ten days. Of.all the things 
that are sent to worry the very life 
out of the patient cow and cheep, the 
miserable blood-sucking louse is the 
worst. And we have declared war on 
the whole fraternity. There is noth- 
ing that will so vex the soul of a 
stockman as to have a large herd of 
cows become infested in the middle 
of a cold winter with a million of 
these little (fellows). The 
dry cows that are quite fat will not 
be injured so greatly as will the ones 
that are nursing calves. 


How the Dipping Plant is Made. 


We tried a number of years to 
clear the herd in the fall by washing 
thoroughly with one of the stock 
dips, but a few lice would escape in 
spite of the best work we could do by 
this method, so for the past three 
years we have been dipping the ani- 
mals all over under in the prepara- 
tion and it does the work. 

The dipping plant is simply a cis- 
tern 8 feet deep, 3 feet 6 inches wide 
by 73 feet long. Embedded in the 
concrete at each corner is a _ post 
6 by 8 feet and extending above the 
top of the cistern about eleven feet. 
Inside of these four posts is built a 
cage large enough to hold a grown 
animal. This cage works up and 
down on the posts after the manner 
of an elevator. ; 


Handling the Animals. 


An animal is led or driven into the 
cage from one end, the doors closed, 
and he goes down until the dip in the 
cistern covers him all over; then he 
is elevated to the level again, the 
front door of the cage opened, and he 
walks—or generally jumps—out and 
gets away from that crowd as fast as 
possible. We can handle about fif- 
teen grown animals per hour. After 
the cattle have been dipped we next 
take the sheep. In about ten days 
the nits on the cattle will hatch and 
then is the time to dip again. We 
generally heat the dip to about 100 
degrees by steam from an engine, as 
we think it rather more effective 
when quite warm. When we have fin- 
ished dipping the second time we use 
the dip that remains in the cistern to 
spray the stables thoroughly, adding 
to the dip enough lime to make a 
white-wash about the consistency of 
cream. We do this work with the 
common bucket spray pump, forcing 
the wash into every crack and crevice 
in the stable. 


Winter Spraying as a Substitute. 





If a dipping plant is not available, 
cattle can be kept in -a fairly good 
condition by spraying thoroughly dur- 
ing any warm spells in the winter. 
To do this work the dip should be 


XL.—NOW IS THE TIME TO DIP CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


made strong, at least one of dip to 
fifty of water, and one to forty is bet- 
ter. We use about one to sixty when 
dipping. 

If any of the nursing cows are thin 
now, a light feed of new corn daily 
will be a_ splendid thing for them. 
They will come through the winter in 
enough better shape to. pay well for 
the corn and the trouble of feeding. 
The ‘‘eye of the master” is a very 
essential thing on the stock farm 
when the fall days are come. 

A. L. FRENCH. 

R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





SUGGESTIONS TO DAIRYMEN. 


It is 'Total Yield of Milk and Butter 
Fat and Not Richness in a Small 
Quantity, That is Wanted. 


Messrs. Editors: I was much in- 
terested in the article from Bruns- 
wick County in the last issue of The 
Progressive Farmer in regard to the 
good record made by a dairy herd. I 
wish we might have more of such re- 
ports and discussions. 

This report brings out a_ point 
which I notice as being characteristic 
of the milk in North Carolina, and 
that is its high fat content. I doubt 
if there are many sections of the 
r country that can make a better show- 
ing in this respect. 

But your correspondent went a lit- 
tle too far, perhaps, in drawing his 
conclusion from the data at hand. 

When selecting a herd of cows that 
would produce the most butter from 
the smallest quantity of milk, differ- 
ent animals should be chosen than 
would be selected to compete in a 
herd test as was the case at Chicago, 
where the total product was what 
they were after and not the highest 
fat yield per hundred pounds of 
milk. The cows that were selected 
to compete in this test were natural- 
ly in full flow of milk as their rec- 
ords show, consequently their milk 
would be of the poorest quality given 
during the lactation period. When a 
cow is giving the largest yield of 
milk it is of the poorest quality. As 
the milking period advances the per 
cent of fat in the milk increases. 
There is often a per cent difference be- 
tween the fat in the milk of the first 
part of the lactation period and the 
last. With this understanding it 
would hardly be just to compare the 
fat content of the milk from a herd 
under such conditions, with the milk 
from a herd under average condi- 
tions. 

We have no information at hand 
bearing on the subject, but I pre- 
sume this Brunswick County herd is 
going about the same as the average 
herds of the State, giving about a 
gallon and a half of milk and mak- 
ing about an average of three-fourths 
of a pound of butter per cow, while 
the animals in the test referred to 
were giving between three and four 
gallons and making about an average 
of one and three-fourths pounds of 
butter a day. 

In regard to the feed, I doubt if 
any section of the country can boast 
of better or a greater variety of feed- 
ing material than we can feed our 
cows. We do not always have it to 
feed, to be sure, but we can have it 
if we will. We are satisfied to let oth- 
er dairymen keep the timothy hay if 
they will give us corn, cowpeas, 





‘clover, alfalfa, and cottonseed meal. 





Gream Separator 
HONESTY 


“Each and every manufacturer of a cream _ separator 
claims his machine to be ‘‘the best’’. This is good business, 
but it is hardly giving the buyera square deal. There can be 
only one ‘‘best’’ machine, which really means that the others 
are trying to secure buyers under false pretenses. Fancy 
catalogues, big ‘‘claims’’, flashy ‘‘challenges’’ and liberal 
‘‘free trial’’ offers are good advertising, but may all go hand- 
in-hand with the poorest and trashiest machine on the market. 
You may have thought of this without knowing just what to 
do about it. But if you are about to buy a machine why not 
look up the real facts—the proven facts about separators ? 
Consult the experienced creamery and dairy operators, the 
agricultural experiment station records, the government 
records, the results of all important butter scoring contests, 
and records of tests and awards made at all important ex- 
positions and agricultural shows. You will then know the 
truth about cream separators and can tell the manufacturer 
who has misrepresented matters to you to seek business else- 
where. If you have investigated well and carefully you will 
find that there is but one separator which will do all that is 
claimed for it and can HONESTLY be called ‘‘the best.’’ That 
machine is the DE LAVAL. Wherever tests have been 
made of different separators the DE LAVAL has always av- 
eraged best. Wherever records have been kept of the work 
of different separators the DE LAVAL has always been first. 
Once again we say, look up the proven facts concerning sep- 
arators and learn the truth for yourself. Will the other man- 
ufacturers give you the same advice? We think not. There 
is a very good reason why they will not do so. It would 
mean business suicide for them. A DE LAVAL catalogue 
may be had for the asking. Write for it today. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


109-118 Youvitte SQUARE 
MONTREAL 
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BLOUNT’S mivoce breaker 


is the Cotton and Corn Planter’s greatest labor-saving inven- 
ation since the Cotton Gin—used from bedding the land to 
laying by the crop—compact—strong—best cast steel—steel 
wee OF wood beam. Extra point free. My free 

My Dooklet gives convincing testimonials from 

“Sige practical users all over the South— 

a straight-from-the-shoulder 

Ae words on economy for 
Be, you, felling why. Price 
moderate. Write for free booklet. 


HENRY F. BLOUNT ~~ 
Evansville, Ind, 




















for one mule, 
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enough 
for two. 
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Cows need no better feed than pas- 
tures supplemented with a little cot- 
tonseed meal. 

While the yield of butter reported 
is a very good showing, it is not at all 
unusual in this State. Milk testing 
5 per cent fat will yield a pound of 
butter for two gallons of milk. Our 
herd of some sixty animals averaged 
over 5 per cent for over a year anda 
half. 

This report is what we want. We 
all like to know what our neighbors 


j S : 
are doing. Only let us carry it a lit- Hege’s Improved aW . Mill 


tle further, as many of our best dairy- | 18 bulltin three sizes—Light, Medium and 
‘4 . Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
men are doing, and weigh and .test/ Rectilinear Simultaneous Set-Works are 


our milk so that we may know the a anee fea eee ah on 
whole story and just where the dairy | milis are fitted with the ye 


business and we stand. 
Heacock-King Pat. Variable Feed Works 


The keeping of records of our 
dairy operations consumes but Very! | ion will increase the cut of the mill 25to 


little time and it is time well spent. 60 per cent. Can be instant! changed from 
"avs ‘ : . | siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Dairy business requires close atten “Write for our New Catalogue X_. 

tion as there are so many ways that 


our profits may leak out; and not the Salem tron Works 
least of these sources of loss are those 
‘‘vear-round boarders’’: the unprofita- hdenctssnebsemmmnanonie BO, 
ble cows in our herd. If we have ae” ae 
records to refer to, such cows cannot The Dixie Pea H uller 
escape their just dues—the slaughter- HULLS and CLEANS 
house. J. C. KENDALL, Field peas from the 
Secretary State Dairymen’s Associa- ter iy est gree 
tion, West Raleigh, N. C. 








durable, neat, easy to 
run. Over 3000 in use. 
Write for special prices 


SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Dalton, Ga. 











Only 15 cents till January ist. Tell 
that neighbor. i 

























































































































































































































PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


(Thursday, October 4, 1906 








To Mrs. Subscriber 


: A Personal Letter. 





Dear Mrs. Subscriber: 

My dear Madam, my whole heart is 
set on “‘Twenty Years and Twenty 
Thousand— by Thanksgiving,’’—that 
is to say, to get 20,000 actual mem- 
bers of The Progressive Farmer Fam- 
ily by Thanksgiving Day—and you 
are the identical person I want to get 
to help me. I know it was your hus- 
band I addressed last week, but I 
ought to have written to you. The 
best friends the old Progressive Far- 
mer has are the ladies, and I had 
a new proof of it before the ink was 
dry on last week’s papers, when a 
Mrs. Subscriber down in South Caro- 
lina—she is a Social Chatterer and 
you have read some of her excellent 
letters—sent us a club of thirty-five. 





Yes, ma’am,_ thirty-five, before any 
man had sent us even half a dozen, 
and before I thought the papers had 
had time to get to South Carolina. 
And bless her soul! she didn’t want a 
prize, but wrote: 

“TI did not send the subscribers, 
Mr. Editor, for the sake of the pre- 
mium offered. Don’t want you to 
send me anything. I had a copy of 
The Progressive Farmer in my hand; 
it being court week, there were many 
farmers here whom I knew. They 
seemed glad to subscribe, and it was 
just an hour’s ‘good will’ work—very 
unexpectedly to me.”’ 

Now isn’t that charming, delight- 
ful, simply grand—and all those 
other things you know so much bet- 
ter how to say than I do ? But we are 
not going to have anything like that 
—no, ma’am. We are not only going 
to give the women prizes when they 
win ihem but every time a woman 
beats all the men and wins the prize, 
I am going to make it 20 per cent 
larger—$5 for the biggest club of the 
week if it’s a man, and $6 if it’s a 
woman; $2.50 for the second biggest 
if it’s a man and $3 if it’s a woman. 

And it’s dead easy to get. these 
trial readers, Mrs. Subscriber. Do 
you remember that classic and stately 
poem I quoted to your husband dur- 
ing our 15-cent campaign last fall: 
“There was a young lady from Siam, 

Wno said to her lover named Priam, 
To kiss me, of course, 
You'll have to use force; 


But the Lord knows you are strong- 
er than I am.”’ 


But you won’t have to use any force 
to get these 15-cent' subscribers. 
When that unfailing marksman Davy 
Crockitt used to go coon hunting, the 
coon would say: ‘Don’t shoot; I’ll 
come down’’—and when a woman 
sets out to get a man to subscribe 
for anything, he usually throws up 
both hands and imitates Crockett’s 
coon. If he’s a wise man he does, 
anyhow. And when youcrhave an offer 
like this half-price 15-cent offer where 
you not only give a man his money’s 
worth, but ten times his money’s 
worth, they’ll come come tumbling 
over each other to subscribe, and 
they’ll than you as long as they live. 
It’s good missionary work. 

Now we are going to get the 
Twenty Thousand—no doubt in. the 
world about it. Lists are already com- 
ing in by every mail, big lists and lit- 
tle lists, lists from North Carolina, 





lists from South Carolina, lists from 
Virginia, and all over the Progressive 
Farmer’s territory. The woods are 
afire. Mr. Subscriber is interested and 
Mrs. Subscriber is interested, and the 
boys and the girls—the whole blamed 
family, if you’ll excuse the “lang- 
widge.’’ Why, here’s a letter from 
a boy I got just ten minutes ago; 
read it: 


“Mr. Clarence H, Poe: 

“Dear Friend: I am a boy, 15 
years old, and saw your offer for 
The Farmer till January 1st, for 15 
cents, and I want you to send me 
some blanks and I will do all that 
I can to get farmers into the fold, 
for I do love the old Progressive 
Farmer, and I want to be one that 
gets a prize check. My father is 67 
years old, and is not able to work 
much, but there are a good many 
farmers around us and I am going to 
bring them all into The Progressive 
Farmer Family, if they don’t look 
sharp. I am mighty little to talk so 
big but I mean it. I would not let 
my father stop taking The Progres- 
sive Farmer for $10 a year. Send me 
tae blanks by return mail and let me 
get to work, as I want to get a 
check.”’ 

Now, do you reckon, Madam, that 
anything in the world can stop us, 
when we have loyalty like that in 
The Progressive Farmer Family— 
boys with enthusiasm like that, and 
the women picking up thirty-five sub- 
scribers in an hour’s time, and the 
men sending subscribers by every 
mail? 

No, madam, the woods are afire, 
and we are not only going to make 
it “Twenty Years and Twenty Thous- 
and—by Thanksgiving,’’ but (just be- 
tween you and me and the gate post) 
we are going to make it Twenty-Five 
Thousand—five thousand more than 
Twenty just for fun. 

Sure. We’ll do it. 

All we want, Mrs. Subscriber, is for 
you to make up your mind that you 
will make a clean sweep of your 
neighborhood—get all your friends 
and kinfolks into The Progressive 
Farmer Family on this grand rally. 
It will help the women as well as 
the men—and there’s no reason in 
the world why you shouldn’t get one 
of our prizes; and anyhow you’ll get 
a month’s credit on your subscription 
for every 15-cent subscription you 
send us, and the easiest way in the 
world to renew—free—is to get a 
dozen of these trial subscriptions. 
Get twelve of them yourself,and make 
the old man give you the dollar he’d 
have to pay for his renewal other- 
wise. You can if you will, and—but, 
good gracious! I could talk half a 
day, but I’d a great deal rather hear 
you (I am not flattering a bit mad- 
am), and I hope you will let me hear 
from you as quickly as possible. 

Make a clean sweep of the neigh- 
borhood and send in your list. 

Your wainting Editor, 
CLARENCE H. POE, 
Editor and Manager. 


P, S.—I am going to send a letter 
to your old man next week about his 
subscription, and if we have made 
any mistake about his label, don’t let 
him cuss me about it. Tell him to 





write me a letter, and I will be de- 
lighted to correct it. We can’t help 
making mistakes, but we are always 
anxious to set them straight. 

P. S. No. 2.—(This is a second 
P. S., but you know how it is: there’s 
always something else you want to 
say.) That letter I am going to send 
your husband is to tell him that the 
easiest way to renew is to send us a 
dozen trial subscriptions and save his 
dollar, but I’d rather you’d get the 
dozen yourself before you give him 
a chance and then make him give you 
the dollar. Try it, won’t you? 





Value of a Letter of Commenda- 
tion. 

In our last advertisement we said 
that we sometimes thought we might 
be talking too much, but that appar. 
ently the people didn’t think so,asthe 
inquiries continued to come in, more 
now than ever. This remark remind- 
ed Willoughby of a story he had seen 
lately. Willoughby is our’ cashier, 
and this is what he said: A man 
came home one night intoxicated, 
not, perhaps, as usual, but, probably 
as before. The lecture from his wife 
came along as usual. Finally he 
went to sleep, and when he woke up 
the first thing he heard was her voice 
and the same round of remonstrances. 
At last he was moved to say: ‘‘Mary, 
are you taking again, or yet?’’ 

As a week has elapsed, we suppose 
we may claim to be talking again. 
This time it is about the pleasure a 
letter from a customer gives. Here 
is one that came in yesterday: 

“As my ginnery bought of you runs 
so nicely wifl ask you for your best 
and Yowest prices on a 20 H. P. boiler 
and a/X5 H. P. engine, and your Pony 
saw mill outfit complete, as I want 
to put in one at once.” 

We wouldn’t be human if we 
didn’t give that man the best letter 
we know how to write. He needn’t 
have said anything about the gin ma- 
chinery he had bought, but he did. 
We knew he was pleased with what 
he had, else he would have written 
to some other makers of engines and 
saw mills. But it is a pleasure to 
have him say it without the asking. 

We have a story along this line 
about the League of the Golden Pen. 
If any one wants it, and will write 
us, it will be printed in this column. 
It will have to be condensed to get 
it in our space, but we will give it all 
the room we have, except enough to 
say yet and again: 


If in need of engines, boilers, cot- 
ton gin machinery and saw mills, 
write to 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 





——————_ 
Are You Troubled With Dandruf > 


Then try Tetterine. Mrs, Ss. Ke 
ville, Ala., says: “‘While at J a of Deats 
short time ago, I heard Tetterine 8po se ane 
in such commendable terms, until | ‘et es 
@ box and used for Ringworm and Dandren 
It certainly worked like majic” Teter. 
gives quick and permanent relic j.°' 2° 


forms of skin disease. Get fro In all 
send 50c for a box to J. T. Shaper west or 
9 auiy,, 


Savannah, Ga. 
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Capital stock, $30,000.00. Write for new (Cat- 
alogue and special offers of the leading Busi. 
ness and Shorthand Schools. KING’S BUS). 
NESS COLLEGE, Raieigh, N. C., or Char. 
lotte, N. C. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Pen. 
manship, etc., by mail. ; 
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COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


) ee Monuments & Iron Fences, 


Catalogue on Request. 
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CHOICE PECAN NUT TREES. 

We have thousands of fine large 3 year old 
transplanted Pecan Trees, grown from fine 
large thin shell nuts. Special prices in large 
lots; send for price list. 


CO-OPERATIVE NURSERY CO., Olga, N.C. 








Farmers’ Exchange: 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING: 


Three cents a word for each insertion, each 
figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than eighteen 
thousand families reached each week. ’ 





A VALUABLE FARM TO LET—A farm 
adapted to Tobacco, Wheat and Corn. Com- 
fortable Dwelling House of eight rooms, 
garden, out houses, fine water, excellent 
neighborhood, convenient to Oak Ridge Insti- 
tute. Address, Farmer, Oak Ridge, Guilford 
County, North Carolina. 


SEED OATS FOR SALE—100 bushels nice 
Culberson Oats, good for fall seeding, at 7) 
oe per bushel. B W. Kilgore, Raleigh, 








BARGAINS IN IMPROVED LARGE 
Yorkshire Pigs from Imported stock. Also 
thorough bred Essex. J. E. Coulter, (on- 
nelly Springs, N. C. 


TALK WITH HAITHCOCK, the Rea! Es- 
tate Agent at the thriving town of Hickory, 
among the foot-hills of (Western) North 
Carolina. ©limate unsurpassed. Good 
solid values and attractive propositions. 
Town and farm properties—anything in Real 
Es‘ate. AddressJohn E. Haithcock, Rea! Es- 
tate Agent. Write for Booklet-A. 








APPLER SEED OATS—I have about 1W 
_— for sale. M. W. Page, Morrisville, 








Seat, pressed steel, apeing steel hold support; 
sing and lowering plow; 


Double levers for ra 


This 2-Horse Disc Piow 


is the supreme perfection of field me- 
chanics. The Royal 2-Horse Disc Plow 
isthe only plow made entirely of iron 
and steel, quality guaranteed, every piece 
perfect, neat, graceful, compact. No ul- 
necessary weight. The hitch or tongue 
of steel has two patent adjustments, 
regulates width of cut; horses do not walk 
on the plowed ground; right-hand horse 
walks in the furrow. Absolutely no side 
draft. Interchangeable bearings, dust- 
proof boxes. Beam high quality steel; 
patent design; can’t spring out of shape. 
easiest rider made. Levers easy handling. 
perfect adjustment; perfect position. Disc 


adjustment our own special patent; sets at any angle, according to the land; turns 4 


broad, flat-bottom furrow. Pulverizin 


Scraper adjus . tic rear wheel latcb 
holds the wheel to the furrow; ailows plow econ iaeaee cabins, “righ © 


righ or left; locks the 


rear wheel automatically soon as the team is straightened out. No plow made like The 


Roayl. Descriptive book free. 


Chattanooga Implement & Manufacturing Co., Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. 8. 4: 
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For Cotton--Ten Cents or Bust! 





AS PRESIDENT MOORE SEES IT. 


He Explains the Warehousing Plan 
and Urges All Farmers to Hold 
Cotton for the Minimum Price. 


Messrs. Editors: Since the first new 
cotton began to move to market, the 
speculators have in every way possi- 
ble tried to make the impression that 
farmers were rushing the crop to 
market as fast as ginned. 

This, of course, was for the pur- 
pose of scaring the South into selling 
future contracts. It would not work. 
The cotton grower is now better up 
to his business. He doesn’t scare so 
quickly as he once did. 


Farmers Are Holding Cotton. 


Speculators, through their daily 
letters to the newspapers, tell of the 
thousand or so daily sales but do not 
mention the tens of thousands of 
bales of cotton that are daily being 
hauled from the gin to the farm or 
to the warehouse, to be held until the 
price is above ten cents. The great 
bulk af the cotton now going to ports 
is contract cotton sold last spring for 
fall delivery—the contract being 
104 to 10% cents. 

From all information we can get. 
we are led to believe that farmers are 
selling very little cotton at the pres- 
ent prices. What sales are made is 
to procure ready cash to pay for 
gathering the crop. 

Warehouse building is receiving 
much attention from farmers and 
business men—from all sections of 
the South we hear of warehouse 
building. 

How the Warehouse Plans Works. 


The plan is to form a stock com- 
pany making the shares from $3 to 
$10 values, farmers and merchants 
subscribing to the capital stock to 
the amount of $2,000 to $6,000, ac- 
cording to size of building to be 
erected. 

The plan for the building is very 
simple and inexpensive, yet covering 
all requirements of the insurance 
companies. The end and partition 
walls are brick or concrete and pro- 


ject above roof; the sides are wood; | 


the roof can be of any material ap- 
proved of by the insurance com- 
panies. Many warehouses are cover- 
ed with the Carey Roofing which is 
fire proof. F 

Management of the warehouse com- 
pany is by a board of directors elect- 
ed by the stockholders. The direc- 
tors elect a manager to have charge 
of the storing of cotton, peanuts or 
other property. The manager is re- 
quired to give bond according to ex- 
tent of probable storage. 

With warehouses at convenient 
points, these will prove to be good 
investment to all stock subscribers. 

Where there are convenient ware- 
houses the farmer can store the cot- 
ton, take warehouse receipt to bank 
and borrow money to pay for crop 
gathering or any other pressing need. 

I will be glad to give warehouse 
information to any County Presiddnt 
who has his county ready to form 
a warehouse company—and I hope 
all the cotton counties are ready and 
will build this fall. 


The Meeting of the North Carolina 
Cotton Association. 


Wednesday, October 17th, at Ra- 
leigh, the cotton growers of North 
Carolina will hold their fall meeting 
I hope every county will be repre- 
sented by ten or more delegates. That 
there may be a representation from 
every county, I ask that the various 
country presidents call for a county 
meeting at which delegates who will 
certainly go to Raleigh may be se- 
lected. 

This is important work and should 
receive prompt attention. 





There will be a meeting of the 
County Presidents at 5 p. m., Octo- 
ber 17th, in the Hall of Representa- 
tives, and an address from Hon. E. 
D. Smith, of South Carolina. He will 
explain the plan for forming a com- 
pany to buy distressed cotton. 


I hope every County President and }. 


as many cotton growers as possible 
will hear Mr. Smith. 

At 8 p. m. President Harvie Jor- 
dan and Mr. J. P. Allison will de- 
liver addresses to cotton growers. 

C. C. MOORE, 
President North Carolina Division 
South Carolina Association. 





Holding Up Cotton Prices. 


The plan of putting up five dollars 
per bale to take up the weak cotton 
off the market is a good one. Quite 
a lot of weak cotton has already 
been taken off the market by Farm- 
ers’ Union men. But, in order to 
command the situation, we must act 
upon an organized plan in a broad 
way. 

Another splendid start has been 
made by the Oklahoma Union to con- 
trol prices by each farmer making 
assignment of all his cotton to their 
State agent to be sold by him at 
prices made by the Union. 

This assignment may be made at 
the beginning of the year and all 
necessary arrangements for advance- 
ments can be made to better advant- 
age for the farmer by the State agent 
than can be made by each individual 
farmer acting by himself. The out- 
look for a grand movement upon a 
solid plan to control the marketing 
of our cotton is very bright, and if 
all will keep selfishness out of it, we 
will surely succeed in controlling our 
own affairs. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co., S. C. 


County Cotton Growers’ Meetings in 
North Carolina Oct. 6th; Appoint- 
ments of President Moore. 


Largely attended meetings of farm- 
ers and business men have been held 
at. different places in the State in 
the interest of better prices for cot- 
ton, and other appointments are now 
announced. C. C. Moore, President 
of the North Carolina Division of the 
Southern Cotton Association, will 
speak at the following places at 11 
o’clock a. m. on dates given. 

Tuesday, Oct. 2, Louisburg. 

Wednesday, Oct. 3, Henderson. 

Thursday, Oct. 4, Halifax. 

Friday, Oct. 5, Jackson. 

Saturday, Oct. 6, Warrenton. 

Wednesday, Oct. 10, Nashville. 

Thursday, Oct. 11, Wilson. 

Friday, Oct. 12, Clinton, 

Saturday, Oct. 13, Smithfield. 

The Presidents of these County Di- 
visions are requested to prepare for 
a grand mass meeting, secure local 
speakers and to advertise the occas- 
ion all over their counties. 

“We like to see Mrs. Farmer at 
all places,’’ says President Moore. 

President Moore also requests that 
ten delegates shall be appointed from 
each cotton-growing county at their 
county meetings, October 6th, to at- 
tend a meeting at the State Capital, 
in Raleigh, October 17th, at 8 o’clock 
p. m., to hear President Harvie Jor- 
dan, President E. D. Smith, of the 
South Carolina division, and Hon. 
John P. Allison, member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the S. C. A., 
discuss the proposition to raise a fund 
sufficiently large to protect the cotton 
industry of the South from the low 
prices we are threatened with each 
season. T. B. PARKER, 
Secretary North Carolina Division 

Southern Cotton Association. 








Job P, Wyatt & Bros. 





If you want the 
best and latest 


Improved Farm Implements, 


write to or see us. 


Job P. Wyatt & Bros,, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 








Feedstuff and Farmers’ Supplies. 














THE ‘‘PEERLESS” 
- PEA HULLER. 


Indestructible teeth. 
Hulls Peas, Sorghum 
Seed and Velvet Beans. 
Write for delivered 
prices to 
PEERLESS PEA HUL- 

LER CoO., 


_* GEORGIA 





DALTON, 














If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING (0., 
ELKIN. N. C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 


Seed Wheat, Oats and Rye. 


Purple Straw Wheat, recleaned, per 
_bushel. f. o. b. Hillsboro, N. C.---.---.$ 1 10 
Pool, recleaned, f. 0. b. Hillsboro, N.C., 1 10 
The Pool Wheat stood at the head of the 
tests at Tennessee Experiment Sta- 
tion four years. It is a promising 
smooth head wheat. 
Fultz, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per bus., 1 10 
Red May, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., per 

















Og a omnes 1 10 
Purp'e Straw, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 

per Dushbe)....-....._- eee 1 15 
Golden Chaff, f. o. b. Richmond, Va., 

DETIUUSNON fone s 8 oo cen eke ce cu ceee 1 20 
Bearded Fulcaster, f. 0. b. Richmond, 





Vig. OG BE ctncnmntncnnnnsnnnnen 1 10 


Red Rust Proof Oats, f. o. b. Richmond, 





Va., per bushel 58 
Virginia Winter Gray, Fancy. f. o. b. 
Richmond, Va., per bushel -__.__-_-___ 70 


Appler Oats, Choice, f. o. b. Richmond, 
a., per bushel____ is 








Winter Rye, f. 0. b., Richmond, Va., per - 
bushel Lis 


Price of other seeds on application. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., 
RALEIGH, N. C, 








Powerful--Durable-Economical 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book explaining 

cost and te organize, build and 
operate telephone systems among your 
neighbors. Cadiz Electric Co. 43 C. C. C. 
Bldg., Cadiz, O. 


wey The “Eureka” Pea 
ce Huller 













Will hull 50 bushels of 
Peas per day. Willrun 
U most as light as a Sew- 
ing Machine. Will hull 
and clean Cow Peas, 
Navy Beans, Butter 
Beans, etc. Price $20 f o. b. Dalton, 
Ga. ‘Write for delivered prices. 


Eureka Pea Huller Co., Dalton, Ga. 








WANTED! 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





Are you a shipper of Eggs, Poultry, 
Meat, Hides, Produce, etc.? It will be 
to your interest to make us a trial ship- 
ment. 


Triune Fruit and Produce Co., 
Commission Merchants, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Start a Bank Account, 
Mr. Farmer! 


Every farmer ought to put his surplus 
money in a bank, as The Progressive 
Farmer has so often advised. It encour- 
ages thrift, insures safety, increases your 
independence. Why not open an account 
to-day with us? Now is the accepted 
time. Deposit a little each week and 
watch your account grow. We respect- 
fully solicit your patronage. 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent. 


CAROLINA TRUST CO., 


RALEIGH, N. C. 











A. J. RUFFIN, President. 


LEO. D. HEARTT, Vice-Pres'dent and 
General Manager. 


H. F. SMITH, Cashier. 


cox: FENC 


SSS SS 

Closely Woven. Can not Sag. 
Every wire and every twist is 
@ brace to all other wires and 
twists full height of the fence. 
Horse-high, Bull-strong, Pig- 
tight. Every rod guarantee 


t 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and sold direct to farmer, freight 
prepaid, at lowest factory price.’ 
Our Catalogue telis how Wire 
anya Sad —_ yak pores 
why some is g and some is 
bad. Its brimful of fence facts. 
You should have this informa- 
tion. Write for ittoday. Its Free. 


KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 54 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 
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PEELE STANDARD SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Cures Strained Puffy Ankles 
Lymphangitis, Bruises an d 
Swellings, Lameness and 
Allays Pain Quickly without 
Blistering, removing the hair, or 
laying the horse up. Pleasant to use. 
$2.00 per bottle, delivered with full 
directions. Book 5-C, free. 


ABSORBINE, JR., for man- 
kind, #1.00 Bottle. Cures Strains, 
Gout, Varicose Veins, Varicocele, 
Hydrocele, Prostatitis, kills pain. 


W.F YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Menmouth St., - Springtield, Mass, 


WE OFFER 


North Carolina Seed Rye, 90 cts. per bushel. 

Appler Oats, . i ——_— eg 

Burt Oats, a - a a6 

Fulcaster and Red Chaff Seed Weat, $1.10 per 
bushel. Ali f. o. b. Hickory. 


HICKORY MILLING CO, 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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October. 


O Love, turn from the unchanging 
sea, and gaze 
Down these grey slopes upon the 
year grown old, 
A-dying mid the autumn-scented 
haze, ; 
That hangeth o’er the hollow in the 
wold, 
Where the wind-bitten 
elms infold 
Grey church, long barn, orchard, and 
red-roofed stead, 
Wrought in dead days for men a long 
while dead. 


ancient 


Come down, O love; may not our 
hands still meet. 

Since still we live to-day, forget- 

ting June, 

Forgetting May, 

sweet ?— 


deeming October 


O hearken, hearken! through the 
afternoon, 


The grey tower sings a strange old 
tinkling tune! 
Sweet, sweet, and sad, the. toiling 
year’s last breath, 
Too satiate of life to strive with 
death. 


And we, too—will it not be soft and 
kind 
That rest from life, from patience 
and from pain, 
That rest from bliss we know not 
when we find, 
That rest from Love which ne’er 
the end can gain?— 
Hark, how the tune swells, that 
erewhile did wane! 
Look up, love!—ah, cling close and 
never move! 
How can I have enough of life and 





love? —William Morris. 








Bryan as “Red Buck’? Sees Him. 





What the Charlotte Observer’s Gifted Correspondent Thinks. of the Ne- 
braskan and His Oratory. 


“What do you think of Mr. Wil-| 
liam Jennings Bryan after seeing and 
hearing him as you have this week?”’ 
asked one of the boys in the Mule 
Pen of Mr. Red Buck, who was tak- 
ing. his Sunday yesterday. 

“T have about the same opinion 
that I had before. I saw Mr. Bryan 
in 1896 and heard him make a num- 
ber of speeches. He is a very inter- 
esting man. He is chock full of per- 
sonal magnetism. His voice is as 
sweet and gentle as the cooing of a 
dove. 

“Mr. Bryan is a powerful man phy- 
sically. He is healthy, strong and 
well-kept. His handsome, smooth- 
shaven face is good to look upon. One 
cannot keep from looking at him 
while he speaks. His mouth is large 
and full of expression. 

“You hear people say that Mr. Bry- 
an does not repeat himself in mak- 
ing a series of speeches as he did 
Monday and Tuesday. This statement 
is not literally true. Mr. Bryan uses 
the same argument, the same infor- 
mation and the same illustrations, but 
not the same sentences or combina- 
tion of sentences. One day he de- 
scribed Secretary Leslie M. Shaw as 
the high priest of the fathers, but 
the next morning he called him the 
‘prince of stand-patters.’ He is in- 
deed the _ clever, serious, forceful, 
versatile orator. At times he is su- 
perbly eloquent. In the first place, 
he is a student—one who studies all 
the time. He has read and traveled 
until he has acquired much knowl- 
edge. Having a retentive memory, 
all sorts of valuable information and 
a gift of oratory, Mr. Bryan is at 
home on the rostrum. He does not 
seem to tire. He pronounces correct- 
ly and that is one of the reasons that 
any audience can hear and under- 
stand everything he says. His words 
are of the simplest sort. They are 
such as one finds in reading the Bible, 
Ruskin, or Shakespeare. The illiter- 
ate backwoodsman could not fail to 
digest one of Bryan’s speeches. The 
cultured scholar appreciates his 
chaste and vigorous language. 

“If Bryan were to speak on the life 
of Napoleon, Washington, Gladstone, 
Lincoln, Lee or any other great man 
of history, he would make his speech 
so interesting that thousands of men 
and women would stand on tip-toes 





to hear it. The elements are so 
mixed in him that all the world can 
say that he is a man. He is honest, 
sincere, zealous. 

“Mr. Bryan is a plain, big-hearted, 
every-day man. He shows himself. 
Monday, just before the train reach- 
ed Raleigh, he graveled in his big 
grip, got out his shaving brush, his 
safety razor and went to the wash 
stand in the front end of the second- 
class car and shaved himself. 

“On the train Mr. Bryan talked or 
read. He spent much of his time on 
the way to Rateigh studying Secre- 
tary Shaw’s Salisbury speech. 

“The death of Dr. Charles D. Mc- 
Iver affected him deeply. The shock 
unnerved him. As_ the corpse lay 
stretched at full length, with the 
hands folded over the chest, Mr. Bry- 
an came in from the rear car and 
stood and looked at its for some time. 
The sight of the lifeless body of his 
former admirer and friend aroused 
his emotions.’’ 

‘“What about Mrs. Bryan?” was 
asked. 

“She is a quiet, modest woman, 
with a sweet, attractive face. Her 
thoughts dwell upon her children. She 
made many friends in the State.’’— 
Charlotte Observer. 





MR. BRYAN ON IDEAIS. 


An Extract From His Memorial Ad- 
dress on Dr. Charles D. McIver. 





Dr. McIver has shown us what man 
can do. He has given us an ideal of 
life, and I am coming more and more 
to ‘believe that the ideal is the im- 
portant thing. There are Democrats 
here and they have spoken kindly of 
my Democracy. There are Republi- 
cans here, and they have sometimes 
criticised me possibly with severity. 
I want to say to you that I have 
reached this point, that I believe that 
the things that hold us together as 
citizens are more important and more 
numerous than the things that sepa- 
rate us during campaigns into hos- 
tile battles, and I am more wedded 
to the ideal that shapes the individu- 
al life than I am to any party policy. 

No matter how good we make gov- 
ernment, no one will get the benefit 
of it if he has an ideal that does not 
lead him onward. No matter how 


_thought, word and deed. 


bad government may be, those who 
have ideals that are best can best 
stand the bad government, and will 
least suffer from it. 

If I could look into your hearts 
and see what ideals you have there, 
I could measure with some exactness 
your future with its happiness or its 
woe. The ideal controls-the life, and 
one of the most important things to 
present the young man is an ideal. 

I speak as a parent to parents 
when I tell you that the most im- 
portant thing that we parents have 
to do is'to give to our children a con- 
ception of life that is a worthy one 
and that will control their destiny. 
I believe that no ideal is high enough 
for a great life, a good life, a success- 
ful life, that is not high enough to be 
seen from both sides of the river that 
divides time and eternity. I have 
been a member of a Christian church 
from the time I was fourteen. 1 
passed through my period of scepti- 
cism as a school boy, and I was plant- 
ed upon solid rock by the time I 
reached manhood, and as I _ have 
grown older my views on the sub- 
ject have deepened, but I say to you 
this trip around the world has much 
increased not only my devotion to the 
Christian ideal of life, but my appre- 
taction of its priceless value. We are 
doing more for the world when we 
give them a conception of life in har- 
mony with our religion than we are 
in any other way, and I am glad that 
our dead brother day by day held be- 
fore those who came into contact 
with him a Christian ideal of life, an 
ideal of service, an ideal that life is 
to be measured by the service render- 
ed; that you are to be giving forth 
all the time, and not merely selfishly 
trying to secure the richest rewards 
and the most of individual comfort. 





Her Little Girl. 


It is related of the queen mother 
of Holland, who is one of the sweet- 
est royal ladies of Europe, that re- 
cently one morning she was rudely 
awakened by a loud knocking at her 
bed-room door. 

‘“‘Who’s there?’’ she asked, and a 
quaintly dignified young voice an- 
swered, “‘The Queen of Holland.” 

Queen Emma replied: ‘“I am not 


majesty, but if it’s only my little girl, 
she can come in.’’ 





More Courtship After Marriage. 


Some men seem to consider their 
marriage certificate as a sort of fully 
paid-up policy of happiness. They 
act as if the courtship days were 
those of paying premiums of complt- 
ment, cheerfulness, courtesy, consid- 
eration and chivalry, and that mar- 
riage cuts off all these premiums of 
lover-like attention. The only way 
to get an absolutely guaranteed in- 
surance on matrimony is to keep pay- 
ing the premiums. Many first-class 
matrimonial policies lapse just be- 
cause of these suspended payments. 
There is a tendency to assume that 
this love is known and recognized, so 
why speak of it? This is a dangerous 
taking for granted of what should pe 
made real, pulsing and _ vital in 
There is 
little danger of over-telling this 
story; it is often the wine of life and 
inspiration to one hungering and 
thirsting for the little tendernesses of 
affection. There are more people on 
this great, big, rolling earth hunger- 
ing for sweetness, tenderness and 
words of appreciation, genial confi- 
dence and generous affection than are 
starving for bread. With husband 
and wife these delicate mesengers of 
affection cost so little—sometimes 
only a thought, but it is the thought 
that is all. 

Continued courtship after marriage 
preserves the lover in the husband 


up, and am not able to receive her] 


courtship is not solitaire; like 4 ay 
rel, it requires two to make it » : 
cess. It is not the wife alone 
needs the gracious sweetness «+ 
centrated comradeship, for hy.) 
who are built on the right lines | 
the same hunger for loving kindy, 
and kindly loving. 

Courtship is a vessel of pro; 
that is often wrecked on the xs}, 
of matrimony. Courtship means ; 
mates without a captain; mary. 
sometimes becomes two eayi.j; 
without a mate.—From the O¢in) 
Delineator. 
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Obeyed the General's Orders. 


General Sherman once posses... 
an Irish servant whose forte was :).! 
ed questions and trying to find «), 
the why and wherefore of everyt|)j) 
he was told to do. During a Jzatiy, 
an orderly one day approached 
general and told him that his favori:, 
horse, Ross, had been struck }) 
cannon ball and killed. 

“Calling his Irish servant, the e 


Zon- 


eral said: ‘‘Go skin Ross.’’ 

“Why, sir, is Ross dead—’’ heean 
the man. 

General Sherman _ rose up in hj 


wrath, saying: ‘Never mind whet)}- 
er he is dead or not—I told you to 
go out and skin him.”’ 

The man _ returned about three 
hours later and Sherman hailed hin) 
with the words: “Where have yor 
been? Does it take you three hour: 
to skin a horse?”’ 

“No,” answered Mike “but it tool: 
me about two hours to catch him.” 





But It’s a Good Article, Nevertheless. 


An editorial in the September 1J.:- 
dies’ Home Journal begins with thi- 
sentence: “Fifty years ago on the 
same day a boy child was born in 
two adjoining houses.’’ Astonishing 
feat! wonderful boy child.—Nashville 
Advocate. 





95 Buys This Large Handsome Nickel 
= Trimmed Steel Range 


fy without warming closet of 
a4) reservoir. With high warm. 
ing closet, porcelain lined 
reservoir, just as shown in 
cut, 813.95; large, square oven, 
six cooking holes, body made 
ofcold rolled steel. Duplex 
eote: burns wood or coal. 

andsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


oprneece nl most liberal ever 
ZEAE OWA 1G); D) made. You can pay 
S .s after you receive the 
5)! range. You cantakd 
[4 it into your home 
meee use it 36days. If you don’ 
= find it exactly as represent- 
ed. the biggest bargain you 
ever saw, equal to stoves 
retailed for double our 
pa — Bee ee We 
: pay freight both ways, 
Wrhe Today for our beautifully illustrated Stove 
Catslogue No.1483, a postal card will 
do. 75 styles to select from. Don’t buy until you get it. 


MARVIN SMITH GO., GHIGAGO, ILL. 




























GREATEST 


SUIT 


vm” T() MEASURE 


VALUE ONEARTH 


a ca buy your next 
suit of clothes un- 
der any circum- 

A stances until you have 
gm cut out this advertise- 





our samples of cloth, 
measurement blank 
and tape line. Oo 2 @ 
We manufacture all our 
own clothing and sell 
direct to the wearer and 
give you a better suit 
of clothes at a smaller 
price than any firm in 
he United States. We 
save you the retailers 
store rent, his profit, the 
salary he pays for his 
salesman and other ex- 
penses. Our suits are 
ofthe h est order for 
style, trimmings, make 
and wearing qualities. 
Any man who fails to send 
for our samples will be los- 
ing good nant money out of 
s own pocket. £46255 5F 

WE GUARANTEE TO PLEASE YOU OR 
RETURN YOUR MONEY CHEERFULLY. 
tite us today for samples you will be surprised at what good 
Regen Wei Don’t delay—write to-day- 

e if 


egen Woolen Mills Co. 








and the sweetheart in the wife. But 
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All letters intended for this Department should be addressed ri * AUNT MARY,” 
care of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 








Aunt Mary’s Letters. 


I think it will be of interest to our 
Chatterers to know something of a 
very beautiful but not often culti- 
vated pot plant. My Careful Friend 
across the way, chooses the oft trod- 
den path. She does not care to ex- 
periment and thus advises: 

“You cannot possibly grow the 
Caleeolaria; it is said to be peculiar 
in its habits and only expert florists 
can succeed with it.’’ 

‘‘Now that settles it,’ is the reply, 
“the impossible must be tried.’’ 

Many catalogues are. carefully 
scanned but only in Peter Hender- 
son’s the right thing is found. An 
order for ten of these ‘peculiar 
plants” was sent, and in due time 
they came; little beauties, looking 
something like lettuce. Then the ex- 
periment began; two much sun killed 
two plants right away. All the oth- 
ers were a comfort to behold until 
discovered by their insect friends,— 
ants, bugs, gnats, aphides, in state- 
ly procession! ‘“‘I’ll settle that gang 
for you,’ said the Young Friend of 
cigarette habit. 

Abundant puffings of smoke and 
dustings of tobacco caused _ the 
‘“‘gang”’ to leave. Then a very big 
green worm appeared; he was carried 
off and mashed and peace reigned— 
only that the member of the family 
who was solicited to carry the jars 
from this veranda to the other grum- 
bled: ‘‘Women waste so much time 
over foolishness; why don’t they 
work at something that pays better 
than weeds?”’ 

“Never mind about that,’ was the 
reply; ‘‘you men like pretty plants 
and bouttonniers as well as if they 
were very valuable; so work along.” 

Well, a little too much water, and 
the peculiar plant dropped its leaves; 
too much wind, and they withered to 
a crisp. “Your plants are like the 
‘Ten little Indians on a log,’—nine 
dropped off and then there was one,” 
said the Careful Friend. 

“T am not discouraged,’ the owner 
answered. ‘‘The' spider’ that kept 
Robert Bruce from suicide in his cell, 
climbed the wall and mended his 
web more than seventy times.” 

But the one plant, “the survival 
of the fittest,’ was a compensation 
for all the toil given. The splendid 
leaves and queer, pocket-looking, 
spotted blooms were charming. Try 
the Caleeolaria; it is fine. 

We are so glad to welcome “Aunt 
Nellie,” ‘‘Estelle,” and also ‘“‘O.". who 
tells us how to make delicious lvaf 
bread. Hope to hear soon from many 


other friends. 
AUNT MARY. 





The Real Reason Why Eve Was Made. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I really take is- 
sue with “Jane” in your last number. 
She says: ‘‘Isn’t man superior to wo- 
man? If not why did God make him 
first, and then woman as a help- 
meet?”’ 

There are writers who say that 
man was such a poor specimen roam- 
ing around in that garden, eating 
things to make him sick, that it was 
seen to be absolutely necesary to put 
some one along to take care of him. 
Then Eve was made. Poor soul! 
don’t you know she had a hard time 


-keeping that lone man from eating 


too much and smoking too many cig- 
arettes? She had no kind neighbor. 
to stand by and help her when Adam 





had a cold and talked back to her 
as he groaned. Then when he got 
into trouble, after the sure fashion 
of to-day he laid all the blame on his 
wife. “The woman’ beguiled me and 
I did eat.”’ 

Very cowardly of him, wasn’t it? 
And a horrid example to set for all 
these husbands who have come after. 
They ail think they have to do as Pz 
did and have biscvits and pie just 
as ma made.” 

Alas, alacx, such a poor example 
so faithfully followed. 


Now, Jane, I think the women need 


the education and training to keep 
even with the sons of Adam and to 
train the young Adams and Eves. 
You say the majority of educated wo- 
men can’t keep house decently. How 
simply dreadfully you talk! Just 
think of the Battenberg pieces, the 
tidies and the rugs, all ‘“‘finger-made,”’ 
and the scientific cooking, according 
to Mrs. Rorer’s latest. Why, educate 
the girls, by all means. 
STELLA. 
Greenwood Co., S. C. 





Do Men Need Education More Than 
Women? 


Dear Aunt Mary: Jane has called 
for ‘‘extracts,”’ and as I have a mo- 
ment of leisure, I want to say a few 
things. 

The girl should have an education 
—though perhaps she may not have 
a ‘“‘school’’ education. A girl’s place 
is wherever circumstances or destiny 
places her; it may be in the home, 
and it may not. Not all women, edu- 
cated or illiterate, are natural wives, 
mothers or housekeepers, though 
they may be females of the species. 
An ignorant boy will never be a busi- 
ness man; the boy who takes to busi- 
ness will get his education, though 
he may never see the inside of a 
school room. So, with the girl. The 
education gotten by experience may 
be slowly acquired; but it ‘‘stays.’’ 
Thousands of women are in control 
of business concerns, many of them 
of great importance; but their 
‘streets’ are not ‘‘showing grounds 
for millinery and fashion.” That is 
left to the men merchants, generally. 
One of the finest fashion editors and 
writers is a man. 

It is a question what is meant by 
“‘superiority’’ as regards men and wo- 
men. God had to make something 
first. He tried his hand on every- 
thing else in the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral line before he touched 
man. Then, seeing that he still could 
improve his handiwork, he made wo- 
man. Then, seeing no possible fur- 
ther improvement at the time, he 
‘‘rested from his labors.”’ 

Bye-and-bye, however, he tried his 
hand again, and this time, it was a 
baby! 
proved on that. 

School education has little to do 
in making a good housekeeper; or 
spoiling one. More illiterate women 
are unable to ‘‘keep a decent house”’ 
than any other class. In my opin- 
ion, book learning has little to do in 
such cases, though the educated wo- 
man generally has some little sense 
of self-respect and taste developed, 
no matter what her natural leanings 
toward disorder. Circumstances, 
health conditions, the size and de- 
mands of the family, the calls and 
claims upon a mother’s time and 


strength, 


Nothing has ever, so far, im-. 





too often discouragement ! 


and lack of incentive( for which the 
husband is often to blame), are the 
causes, in most cases, which makes 
for failure in the housekeeping line. 

I do not think, men, generally, 
give much thought to whether a wo- 
man would make a success at house- 
keeping or not, but generally marry 
them from other considerations. The 


sSlatternly woman is seldom the “old 


maid.’’ Did any one ever hear of 
a slatternly maiden lady—old or 
young? Besides, since women go in 
for education and business rights, 
there are no “crabbed old maids.”’ 
Bachelor girls don’t seem to worry 
about getting married. At least, they 
have a choice; it isn’t “‘‘any body, 
O Lord, so it’s a man,’’. with them. 
But Jane enlightens us when she 
tells us, at the end of her article 
that she is ‘‘a girl in her teens, but 
willing to take a boy’s part” (and 
the boy?). AUNT NELLIE. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





To Make Good Light Bread. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I enjoy our So- 
cial Chat very much. I will tell the 
sisters how I make light-bread: 

Take half cup of grated Irish po 
tato, one scant tablespoonful of salt, 
one heaping tablespoon of sugar, and 
one of flour. Put this together in a 
half-gallon pitcher, pour over it half 
cup of boiling water; stir well, and 
add one cup more of boiling water; 
then one and a half cups of sweet 
milk just from the cow. Stir again, 
and add flour enough to make a stiff 
batter, so it will drop from a spoon. 
Dust a little flour over top and set 
in a pot of warm water (just warm 
enough so you can hold your hand in 
it). Let stand four hours then add 
what soda you can hold _ between 


‘finger and thumb, and beat well with 


a spoon. Dust flour over top again. 
This (if kept at the right temperature 
and your flour is good) will be light 
in two and a half hours. Sift and 
salt six quarts of flour and make up 
with this yeast, adding enough warm 
water to make a dough just stiff 
enough to handle., Make in rolls and 
let rise in a warm place until twice 


the quantity, then bake in moderate 


oven. 

Grease rolls on top and they will 
be nicer. 

Turn another pan over rolls to 
prevent crust from getting too hard. 

Will some of the flower friends tell 
me what to do for my Crimson Ram- 
bler rose? It gets frosty looking 
every year just when in bud and they 
never open. I have it on_ porch. 
Would it help it help it to move it 
out from the house where it would 
get more sun? O. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 





Every farmer in your neighborhooa 
ought to take advantage of our 15 
cent trail offer till January. 





ON POULTRY DISEASES FREE, A healthy, 
strong, vigorous flock is the only kind that pays. 
OOK s famous book tells you how to keep your flock 
in thatcondition. Regular price 25 cents but for a limited 
time free to those sending 4 cents for postage and the names 


oftwo other poultry keepers. * WRITE TO-DAY. 
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LINE. ESTABLISHED OVER 88 YEARS AGO, WE KEEP 
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BY ONE MAN, with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. It 
saws down trees. Folds like a pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground. One man can saw more timber 
withitthan 2 menin any other way, and doit easier. Send for 
FREE illustrated catalog, showing latest IMPROVEMENTS 
and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency. Address 
@ FOLDING SAWING MACHINE Co., 


168-164 E. Harrison Street, Chicago, I linols, 


FREE T0 YOU 


ON 30 DAYS TRIAL 
THIS FAMOUS SPOTLESS 
WASHING MACHINE 
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WRITE us a postal card to day and we will ship 
you at once, freight prepaid, this wonderful wash- 
ing machine and wringer. It comes right to your depot 
without any trouble or expense on your part. 
Try it for 30 days, give it the hardest kind of a test 
and then, if not ange ee send it back to us by 
freight and we pay charges back too. If you do 
like It We Will Make the Payments on Such Easy 
Instalments that any one can buy it. 


STOP SERIOUSLY TO THINK 


ne a fairer offer than this. Could 

we mals i The, Soe tless was not one of the best 

washers in "le ay Moreover there are no strings 

to this offer, it is a square deal and is just as it is wnit- 

ten. r asher is honestly | 

Virginia White Cedar—is steam tight—has 

eon its gf Bape enclosed—no danger of hands or 

pies. bain being ap Eo bearing like a bicy- 

cle is the gape mee hine made in the world that is 

se groggy od lubricated ; that is why it runs soeasily. 
o day for full particulars of this remarka 
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Box 364 AC Richmond, Va. 
Chicago, or Box 89 New York. 
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if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


long recognized as the 
SRA VC RITE” piano of the South, 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six 

This is a strong testimonial! of the superb tone 
eS and great durability of the *“MATHDU- 

HEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
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‘‘What’s Ofe News?’’ 





THE NEXT GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK. 


The nomination of William Randolph Hearst 
for Governor of New York by the Democrats, and 
of Charles E. Hughes by the Republicans, attract- 
ed more attention than any other piece of Ameri- 
can news last week, and probably not even our 
strenuous President will be more talked about 
these next forty days than these two men. It was 
thought at one time that Jerome might capture 
the Democratic nomination, but when the Conven- 
tion met, Hearst was seen to be in the lead and all 
efforts to check his boom failed. Sometime ago 
he- was nominated for Governor by the Inde- 
pendence League, a new sort of third party in 
New York, and he accepted and boldly declared 
that he would run in opposition if the Democrats 
did not nominate him—just as he ran for Mayor 
of New York City last year as the candidate of 
the Municipal Ownership League, and in opposi- 
tion to the regular Democratic nominee. In the 
South such a policy would have ruined all Hearst’s 
chances of party preferment, but it is different in 


New York. 
& 
MR. HEARST: A STUDY. 


Perhaps it may not be out of place just in this 
counection to refresh the reader’s memory as to 
the personal characteristics of Mr. Hearst and Mr. 
Hughes. Mr. Hearst is the son of a California 
millionaire, Senator Hearst, and inherited the im- 
mense fortune which he has since used in buying 
and developing great dailies in San Francisco, New 
York, Chicago, Boston, and Los Angeles. These 
papers now have a circulation of more than 2,- 
000,000, making Hearst the most expensive user 
of printers’ ink in the world—whether for good 
or ill, it would be hard to say. His journals are 
‘yellow’; they are in fact the original ‘‘yellow 
journals;’’ and they exploit criminal news, debase 
public taste, and often shock thé man of culture 
and refinement with their crudities and quasi vul- 
garity. That much stands clearly against them. 
On the other hand, at a time when most of the 
great dailies have been controlled by trust and 
inonopoly influences, and have preserved a dec- 
orous silence about the high-handed ways in 
which giant interests have bled the public, Mr. 
Heart’s papers have cried aloud and spared not. 
They have told truths that other papers dared 
not tell. Now whether Mr. Hearst in all this 
found his greatest inspiration in a desire to help 
his fellow-man, we seriously doubt. For a num- 
ber of reasons his fights against greed and ex- 
tortion seem rather to have been made to grati- 
fy his morbid desire to keep a sensation always 
before the public. But whether selfish or unsel- 
fish in his work, Mr. Hearst has won the con- 
fidence of millions of ‘“‘the common people”’ by his 
exposures of wickedness in high places, and when 
he ran for Mayor of New York City last fall— 
Independent—he certainly lacked only 3,000 votes 
of election, and he has always insisted that a re- 
count—perversely and foolishly denied by the Re- 
publican Legislature—would have shown that he 
actually had the largest number of votes. The 
fact that he couldn’t get a reeount has greatly 
strengthened his hold on the people. His nomina- 


tion for Governor now makes it almost certain 
that he will again seek the Democratic Presidenti- 


al nomination. 
af 


CHARLES E. HUGHES. 


Charles E. Hughes, the Republican nominee for 
Governor of New York, is quite a different type of 
man from that usually selected for such positions 
-—not a politician, but a clean, fearless, modest, 
ungainly, strong, big-brained man who has made 
a great success as a lawyer without ever losing 
his grip on the principles instilled by the God- 
fearing Baptist minister who was his father. He 
is the sort of a man a party usually prefers to ig-. 
nore in its days of prosperity, but whose character 
is an ever present help in time of trouble. He will 
make a great fight in the Empire State, and the 
reputation for unyielding and unrelenting search- 
ing after truth which he made when ferreting out 
the guilty in the insurance scandals, won him the 
confidence of all the rest of the country as well. 
Men will also admire the way in which he ac- 
cepted the nomination—‘‘without pledge other 
than to do my duty according to my conscience.” 
Writing of him before his nomination, a contri- 
butor to Everybody’s Magazine said: 


Between the man Hughes and public office there 
stands the formidable barrier of the man’s own 
modesty, his own shrinking from publicity, his 
devotion to his own profession. For the things 
of politics he has no liking. From the machine 
politician he shrinks with horror. The efforts to 
drag him from the duty of the insurance investi- 
gation to the honor of the Mayoralty last year 
roused his deepest resentment. He could hardly 
wait to write his refusal. His own declaration is 
that he never intentionally voted for a machine 
ticket. He was one of the original Jerome nomi- 
nators last year. To him the pursuit of public of- 
fice is ‘‘of all vanities the vainest.’’ And yet the 
gulf is not impassable—there is a single bridge. 

“IT am glad to accept your offer,’’ he told the 
Armstrong Committee after he had abandoned his 
vacation to take up their work, “‘because I feel 
that in so doing I shall perform my duty as a 
citizen.”’ 


All in all, this appears to be about the most 
creditable nomination that New York Republicans 
have ever made and stands out in pleasing con- 
trast to the general record of the Odell-Platt ma- 
chine during the last year or two. 


ue 


THE LESSON OF THE ATLANTA RIOTS. 


One hardly knows what to say of that hideous 
outburst of mob violence with which Atlanta dis- 
graced the South a few days ago—the actual dead 
numbering eighteen or more, many others wound- 
ed, and the whole city thrown into disorder from 
which it will be long in recovering: a combination 
of stupidity and brutality of which both races 
ought to be ashamed. Alarmingly frequent as- 
saults on white women—the deep damnation of 
the negro’s part—had brought race feeling to the 
highest pitch; then sensation-uhnting yellow jour- 
nalism (notably the Atlanta News), exaggerating 
the details, stirring up the passions, set the spark 
to the fatal power house of wrath; while every 
reckless mob murderer, hungry for blood, ana 
discriminating not between guilty and innocent, 
was a disgrace to the white skin he wore. Given 
a few beastly negroes, a few reckless newspapers, 
and the always present mob of “lewd fellows of 
the baser sort’’—and we have a saturnalia of law- 
lessness which hurts the peace and progress of 
the whole South. Negro crime tries our spirits, 
but to answer black lawlessnes with white lawless- 
hess Can never mean anything else but confusion 
worse confounded and the engulfing of both races 
in the quicksands of common destruction. The 
law must be made a terror to evil-doers, and in 
no other course under Heaven, save in the orderly 
process of our Courts of Justice, can we find safety 
or peace for either white man or black. The coun- 
try as a whole, and the South in particular, needs 
nothing else so sorely as a revival of that stern 
and high regard for law which made the great- 
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ness of ancient Rome, and without which no ,. 


tion can endure. 
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THE CUBAN SITUATION, 


Affairs in Cuba are terribly muddled. {t j. a 
regular witches’ caldron of mad Spaniards. ;;.. 
gers, half-breeds, ward politicians and eRitsidtin 
American adventurers, and if anything goog : 
come out of such a mixture, Brewer Taft wil} de 
serve a considerable degree of credit. The ree. 
lar Cuban officials having refused to act long , 
Secretary Taft took charge Saturday as Provision. 
al Military Governor, and when the show of peace 
is brought about, the present Governor of Pop, 
Rico will carry the burden for awhile. Then j; 
seems likely that a new election will be held unde; 
American auspices, and the rival Cuban faetio; 
kept from the wholesale cheating they sought +o 
practice on each other last year. But even thi. 
will probably be only a temporary settlement anq 
the final outcome will apparently be in line wii) 
that indicated by a thoughtful Washington corre- 
spondent: 

The expected has happened, but nobody sup- 
posed it would be so long on the road. At this 
writing Cuba is in a state of revolution, and soone;y 
or later Cuba will be a State of the Americar 
Union. There is nothing else to come of it. Cuba 
is our ward, and is not yet come to years of dis- 
cretion, and if suffered to run at large it is doubt- 
ful if Cuba would learn to be discreet in a thou- 
sand years; and hence it is inevitable that the 
guardian shall find excuse to interfere and take 
the ward in restraint and administer his estate 
with a view to conserving it. A regiment or two 
on the water will do the business in a jiffy. An- 
nexation will soon follow, and Cuba will get from 
the Saxon what the Latin cannot give her—a 
stable government. That is coming, and the soon- 


er it is accomplished the better for all concerned 
and unconcerned. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER AS THE EDITOR 
SEEKS IT. 

We confess with due and becoming modesty. 
that last week’s pauper was a good one (even our 
friend Harrow admits that there wasn’t a clod 
to be found), but this week’s is hardly less valu- 
ble. Page 2 is literally packed with good mat- 
ter: Recluse on the management of the pea crop 
and the corn crop; some good suggestions on 
the fall planting of fruit trees—and not one 
farmer in ten lives up to his opportunities for good 
truit; Entomologist Sherman’s letter on how to 
fight the grain weevil; and then the most striking 
inquiry of all: ‘‘What are you raising on your 
farm—live stock or little negroes?’’ Don’t pass 
this by; “read, mark and inwardly digest,” as 
Uncle Jo would say. 





Our Cotton Association articles are interesting, 
and we regret that we haven’t- more about to- 
bacco conditions this week. In our next number, 
however, we expect a full report of the Tobacco 
Growers’ meeting at Danville, to which place we 
have sent a representative. 

An exquisite poem is William Morris’s ‘‘Octo- 
Ler,’’? on page 6, and we think that our readers 
will also be interested in ‘Red Buck’s” impres- 
sions of Bryan on the same page. 

To say that ye Editor is delighted with the 
“Suggestions for October Farm Work,” by our 
associates, Butler and Parker, is to put it mildly. 
They have started off admirably and this month- 
ly article of “Suggestions” promises to be one 
of the most helpful departments in the whole 
paper— one of those numerous features each ol 
which “‘is alone worth the subscription price.”’ 
The idea of a general State-wide stock law seems 
to be growing, and C. S. W.’s other two proposi- 
tions will find many supporters. 

We are almost submerged in letters about the 
open furrow method of growing oats. Everybody 
who has tried it seems to like it and to want to 
Say so-—and this is as it should be. 

Last but not least, we mention Uncle Jo: we 
are glad to have him with us again, and if he has 
ever written a more useful article than that on 
page 14, we don’t know it. Let Mrs. Farmer read 
it aloud to the old man, if he doesn’t read it first. 


and so start the work of improving the poultry 
blood. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR OCTOBER FARM WORK.* 


For many reasons there should be no busier 
rwonth with the farmer than October. The plan- 
ning of crops for next year and the gathering of 
those grown this year now demand attention. 

Crop Rotation. 


With the exercise of much care and great skill, 
suecessful farming—from a financial standpoint 
at least—-may be done without a systematic crop 
rotation, but for the average farmer it is much 
safer to plan a rotation of crops for each field and 
follow it faithfully. If such a rotation has not 
been planned, this month will be a good time to 
arrange it before the sowing of the fall crops. At 
least the planning of crops for next year must re- 
ceive attention before the seeding of wheat and 
other grains begins. 





Saving Forage. 

The excessive rains during the summer pre- 
vented the saving of much fodder, but caused a 
heavy growth of grasses, and these, if cut at the 
right time and properly cured, will provide suf- 
ficient forage, and at a smaller cost than pulling 
fodder. Crab grass especially makes a hay of 
fine quality and is abundant this year. For best 
hay do not let the grass get over-ripe nor lie in 
the sun after being cut until it dries up. Rake up 


“and put in cocks soon after it is well wilted and 


allow it to cure in the cock. In making the cocks 
do not slight them, but make them so they will 
turn water in case it should rain before the hay is 
sufficiently cured to stack or put in the barn. 
Other work may be pressing, but do not neglect 
the hay crop. 

Pea vines intended for hay should not be allow- 
ed to get ‘over-ripe before cutting. When over- 
ripe there is considerable loss in shedding leaves, 
also in the peas shelling out. The same is true of 
soy beans. For cattle and sheep we make no bet- 
ter hay than that made from vea vines and soy 
beans properly cut and cured. Fed in moderation 
and mixed with other forage, they are also fine 
for horses, ‘especially for young stock and work 
horses. 

Persons who have had considerable experience 
in making soy bean hay advise cutting the vines 
and putting in cocks as soon as wilted, allowing 
them to remain until they heat up pretty well; 
then scatter until cooled out and recock. The 
heating, they claim, makes them more palatable 
and softens the stalks. 


Selecting Seed Corn. 


If your corn is still standing in the field do not 
neglect to select corn for seed at gathering time. 
A good plan is to cut the stalk above and below 
the select seed ears and throw these in a pile with 
the other corn. These selected ears can then be 
told from the others by their being attached to 
the stalk and can be separated when the corn is 
put into the crib or barn. Too much importance 
cannot be attached to the selection of seed corn 
in the field. Select only from stalks bearing two 
or more well-developed ears. The stalks should 
not be too high nor the ears placed too high up on 
the stalks. By selecting in this way we may hope 
soon to have corn that will reproduce its produc- 
tive qualities. 

Gathering the Crops. 

All crops should be looked after and, gatherea 
“us soon as ripe or in a suitable condition to gath- 
er. Cotton, especially, should be picked as fast 
as open. To allow it to remain unpicked is to take 
chances of having it rained on, or blown out by 
ihe winds, and its market value lessened. It is 
not necessary to have it ginned as fast as picked, 
Lut be sure to have the fields picked over as often 
as possible so as to get the cotton under cover. 

Those who have tried it claim that cotton will 
improve if left in bulk several weeks or months 


*This department, conducted by our Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr. T. B. Parker, and Agricultural Editor Butler, will here- 
after be a permanent feature of The Progressive Farmer, an 
article in our last number of each month giving ‘“Sugges- 
tions” for the month following. 
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before being ginned. They claim the lint is both 
better and heavier and that the yield is greater 
from the fact the gins will take the lint from the 
seed cleaner. It might be worth while to make 
some accurate experiments along this line and 
see exactly what is to be gained or lost by allow- 
ing seed cotton to remain in bulk for quite a 
while before being ginned as compared with cot- 
ton ginned as soon as picked. However, we cau- 
lion those who contemplate trying the exneriment 
to be sure the seed cotton is dry before putting it 
in bulk; othérwise it might injure. 


Sowing Small Grain. 


In The Progressive Farmer’s territory, October 
is the principal month*to sow small grain—wheat, 
oats, and rye. The acreage in these crops should 
be increased, but to be profitable, thorough prepa- 
ration of the land as given in the several articles 
in last week’s issue is imperative. A re-reading 
of those articles will be helpful to those contem- 
plating sowing small grain. Be sure and sow only 
the best and cleanest seed obtainable. ‘*Whatso- 
ever ye sow, that also shal! you reap,” applies to 
a great many things. Sow cockle and you will 
reap cockle, which has no market value whatever, 
but is a nuisance and robber in a wheat field. It 
will pay to have all grain recleansed before sow- 
ing. 

In sowing small grain be sure to use enough 
seed. There is a great loss each year in these 
crops on aceount of failing to use a_ proper 
amount of seed. Experiments have proved that it 
is impossible to get a maximum crop of wheat 
with only three pecks of seed to the acre, as is 
now used by many farmers. Under no circum- 
stances do we think there should be less than a 
bushel of wheat sown to the acre, and more often 
there should be as much as a bushel and a half. 
Of oats, two bushels should be the minimum; and 
never less than a bushel of rye to the acre. 


Prepare for Next Year’s Crops. 

Land intended to be put in corn next year 
should be sown in rye at once (a mixture of rye 
and critson clover will be better if it can be put 
in by the middle of the month) unless it has a)l- 
ready been seeded to some cover crop. By adding 
vetch to the rve the crop to be turned under for 
corn will be improved. A bushel of rye, eight to 
ten pounds crimson clover or twenty pounds vetch 
to the acre, put in now and turned under next 
spring, will add several bushels of corn to the 
crop. This mixture will give a cover crop to the 
iand through winter, prevent the loss of much fer- 
tility, and add humus to the soil. it will be wel! 
to sow a similar mixture on land intended for cot- 
ton next year. If the land is now in cotton, each 
day after nicking sow the rye, etc.. and harrow 
or cultivate in immediately so as to prevent 
knocking out the open cotton. Many of ihe besv 
«und most successful farmers of the State practice 
sowing to rye all the land intended for tobacco 
the following year, sowing at the rate of one 
bushel per acre and turning next spring as soon 
as ii commences to run up. They advise turning 
before too old or before it is more than a few 
inches high. As arule our lands need more vege- 
table matter and this is an economical way to sup- 
ply the. deficiency. In addition to serving as a 
cover crop, this mixture will furnish excellent 
<razing for stock in late winter and early spring 
when a bite of something green is so much en- 
joyed by them, and the increased flow of milk 
and yield of butter is welcomed by the housewife. 

Sow Turnips. 

If not already attended to, do not longer delay 
sowing turnips. Sow a good-sized patch, enough 
for ‘“‘man and beast.” Sow on well prepared rich 
land at the rate of one pound of seed per acre. 
Procure a catalog from some reliable seedsman 
(you will find their ads in The Progressive Far- 
mer) and select such kinds as will give a succes- 
sion. In the absence of such a catalog, the follow- 
ing is a fairly good list: Early Strap Leaf for 





early. use; Norfolk Globe for early winter (and if 
taken up and banked or put in a cellar at the 
proper, time this will furnish turnips throughout 
the winter months); and Southern Prize or Seven 
Top for spring greens. 

The Farm Garden. 

The kitchen garden will also require attention 
this month. Put out onion sets if they have not 
already been planted. Prepare for setting out a 
few strawberry plants. In getting strawberry 
plants select at least four varieties so as to cover 


‘the season from the earliest to the latest. There 


are few things that people relish more in spring 
than nice ripe strawberries. Now is the time to 
sow cabbage seed for winter setting. These will 
produce heads early in May. Jersey Wakefield are 
best for this purpose. It is not too late to sow 
lettuce to be transplanted later into cold frames 
for winter heading. Winter lettuce is a luxury 
that but few of us enjoy, yet is within the reach 
of every gardener. 

The farmer who wants a table well supplied 
with vegetables, a real home instead of merely an 
abiding place, can find much to do in his garden 
in October that will add very much to the pleas- 
ures of life in the country next spring.’ 

Prepare for Winter Care of Live Stock. 

During October must begin the special care 
which live stock requires during the winter sea- 
son. The dry short pastures which are almost cer- 
tain to come in late fall and the cold rains of 
early winter have much to do with the poor, weak- 
ened condition of so many animals in the spring. 
A little extra care and feed in the late fall will 
save much trouble later. This is especially so 
with the young coits and calves. “The dry, indi- 
gestibie, frost-killed grasses, even though abund- 
ant, are not sufficient to maintain these animals in 
good vigorous condition. Every winter a large 
number of calves die from starvation, pure and 
simple. Good feed may be given when too late, 
but the lack of suitable feed during the fall has 
deranged their digestion and the feed given later 
is of no value to them. . 

In addition to the long forage already referred 
to, which every farmer should save, it will also 
pay to save more of the cotton seed for winter 
ieeding. If the manure be properly saved, it will 
be worth nearly as much as the seed will bring 
on the market and the feeding value is worth 
something. If the animal is kept for beef or pork 
it will not pay to allow it to lose flesh. The beet 
animal (that is, the animal of the cow kind kept 
for its growth to be sold by weight), which loses 
weight is living on beef—and feed is always cheap- 
er than beef, or we ought not to grow beef. But 
how many young cattle come out in the spring as 
heavy as when they went into winter quarters? 
This is the month then to save out enough cotton- 
seed to help supply the necessities of the cattle 
during the winter. 

It is not too early to begin thinking about a 
good shelter for the farm stock this winter. We 
do not need expensive, closely built houses, but 
we do need protection from cold wind and rain. 
More cattle die from exposure in North Carolina 
than in Minnesota, and the fact is no credit to us. 





’Possum Time. 


Oh, dip some taters down in grease 
En fling de dogs a tater apiece, 
Ram yo’ brogans clean er tacks 
Split de splinters en fetch de ax. 
Hit’s ’possum time again! 


Catfish tender, catfish tough, 

We’s done et catfish long enough. 
We’s tar’d er peas en white side meat, 
En we’s gwine have supp’n’ ’at’s good to eat. 


Hit’s ’possum time again! 


De pot’s gwine simmer en blubber en bile 
Till hit gits scummed over wid ’possum ile. 
Hit’ll look jis’ ’s juicy as tar-soapsuds. 
Whoop, come along, coon! we’s off to de woods. 
Hit’s ’possum time again! 
—John Charles McNeill. 
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LAWS “C. S. W.” WANTS. 


He Would Have a General State Stock 
Law, Tax the Yellow Cur, and Send 
Folks Who Won't Pay Their Debts 
to the Chain-Gang. 


Messrs. Editors: Let the public 
press and all good citizens that will, 
ask the next Legislature to pass three 


good laws for the State of North 


Carolina. 
I.—A General Stock Law. 


Make stock law a State law, for 
the following reasons: 

1. Because timber is too  high- 
priced in the greater part of North 
Carolina to fence the farms, and 
there is too small a portion of graz- 
ing land. 

2. Because there is not much 
chance of improving stock of any 
kind where they go in the little skirts 
of woods and along the lanes. It 
does not pay to try to improve them 
under such conditions, for if any 
contagious disease should break out, 
there is no chance of stamping it out. 
It is communicated so fast from one 
herd to anothér and generally the 
best in the herd take it first, and die. 

3. Besides, if one lives where the 
stock runs at large, he has to keep 
good fences around his farm and has 
to keep his stock up to keep them 
out of people’s fields that will not 
keep up their fences. 

4. To have the no fence law in 
some counties and not in others ad- 
joining makes great expense on the 
county by fencing the county that has 
the stock law, not to mention the 
nuisance of the public gates across 
the public roads. 

I have traveled some and have 
lived in the no fence law and out of 
it, and my experience is greatly in 
favor of the stock law as a State law, 
for I have never seen many good or 
improved stock of any kind where 
the people did not have the stock law. 


IIl.—Wants a Law to Punish Those 
Who Won't Pay Debts. 


In the second place let us ask the 
Legislature to pass a law to force 
every person to pay his honest debts, 
and fix the law so the person con- 
tracting the debt will have to pay 
the creditor for value received, if 
they have to be put on the chain- 
gang to work it out, pay the creditor 
his money and all other expenses at- 
tached to it. Then a person who has 
anything to sell or loan can do busi- 
ness and be safer. Those of us who 
have to borrow or buy on credit will 
not have to pay for those that will 
not pay, and the crop lien law will 
not need to be changed. 


Ill.—Tax the Dogs. 


Thirdly, give us a dog law. Tax 
all the canines at least $5 per head. 
Let those that want to keep a dog 
running about in the neighborhood 
pay taxes on him while he is killing 
sheep, pigs, and eating chickens and 
eggs. 

C. S. W. 

Wake Co., N. C. 





How Can Rural Mail Carriers Help to 
Get Good Roads? 


Why, brethren, its not so easy as 
falling off a log. But every rural 
carrier, if he wills to do so, can, by 
concerted action, ask his patrons to 
aid him in the matter; get up peti- 
tions to the next Legielature and to 
his county commissioners invoking 
their aid in the movement for good 
roads. I believe the day is not far 
distant when the post roads that we 
daily travel will become objects of 
the United States Government’s care. 

Compare the amounts spent by Un- 
cle Sam on the army and navy. Sup- 
pose one-tenth of the amount were 
expended in good roads—why, Broth- 
er Gore and myelf would not need to 


get down and help our broken-down 
steeds pull up the sand hills. 
Not many weeks hence the elegant 


millions of dollars, will be brought to 
Norfolk and christened. Just sup- 
pose ihe money she cost were invest- 
ed in making good roads in North 
Carolina! Why, we _ would all get 
giddy and be speeding automobiles 
on our mail routes! 

It would be a proud day indeed if 
it could be said that a little knot of 
carriers gathered were the fathers of 
the good roads movement in Eastern 
North Carolina, and I will say to each 
and all: Let ‘‘Good Roads” be the 
slogan; your work by day and your 
dream by night. 

The ancient Romans made roads 
that will ever keep their names green 
in their own and in all conquered 
countries. Let us profit by their ex~- 
ample. E. D. PEARSALL, 
Secretary Eastern North Carolina 

Rural Letters Carriers Association. 





How to Haul Heavy Loads. 


It is said that when the common 
grease is used on the axles of a -wag- 
on, nearly half the power necessary 
to move it is used to overcome fric- 
tion. If this is the case the use of 
the best axle grease is nearly as im- 
portant as a good horse. On the oth- 
er hand, an axle grease that ‘“‘gums,” 
is nearly as bad as none at all. 

A very clever idea to reduce fric- 
tion and make it easier to haul heavy 
loads is a mixture of ground mica 
and mineral grease which is manu- 
factured by the Standard Oil Co., and 
sold everywhere under the name of 
Mica Axle Grease. This is the most 
perfect lubricant for all kinds’ of 
wagons. The reason is, that the 
finely ground mica in the mixture 
forms a thin surface or coating on 
the axle, that is almost frictionless. 
It smoothes over and fills up any 
roughness or irregular surface on the 
axle, making an almost glass-like 
bearing. The practical result as a 
load ligktener is wonderful. Fur- 
thermore, after this coating of mica 
has formed on an axle, only a very 
small quantity of axle grease need 
be used, thus making its use a de- 
cided economy. 

Mica Axle Grease is put up in con- 
venient tin boxes, and is sold nearly 
everywhere in hardware and general 
stores. It saves horse-flesh, money 


and time. 





Shaving Every Day. 


Shaving is a job that has to be 
done over and over. It’s a mighty 
ticklish job to keep the face in shape 
if the razor and the hand and the 
soap are not just right. The soap is 
about as important as anything. It’s 
easy to get and hold a bad case of 
sore face by using the soaps that are 
used to wash soiled clothes. It’s tak- 
ing grave chances, and no excuse for 
it, either. Williams Shaving Soap, 
made only for shaving costs only very 
little. It’s so much safer and _ it 
makes shaving so much easier. Any- 
body can get a sample free by writ- 
ing the J. B. Williams Company, 
Glastonbury, Conn., where they make 
ic 





Six experts from the United States 
Agricultural Department are now at 
work in Polk and Yadkin Counties 
making war upon cattle ticks and co- 
operating with the State experts. 





“You may run a ton of coal 
through the fire box of an engine and 
not raise a pound of steam; also you 
may run several tons of feed through 
your stock and not get any result. 
Another man may give half the 
amount of feed and realize twice as 





cruiser North Carolina, to cost six 


Rifle 


Winchester rifles are not.the choice of asy one special class, but of -a]! 
intelligent sportsmen who go to the woods, the plains, or the mountains 
They are designed to handle all calibers and types of 
cartridges, to meet the requirements of all kinds of shooting, and can always 
be counted on to shoot where they are pointed when the trigger is pulled. 
Winchester rifles and Winchester cartridges are made for one another, 
FREE: Send name and address ona postal card for our large illustrated catalogue. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - = -° ° NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Kinds of Hunting. 











Way, pay Agent $14. 
money. The range has six 8-inch 


order. Shipping weight, 400 Ibs. 


i Be, 82 WILLARD BLDG. 
CHESTNUT STREET 





‘JUST SEND ME ONE DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to any railroad station in the 
U. 8S. this fine Willard Steel Range. Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur. 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this range, if you are satisfied in every 
’ and freight, and you become 
= the possessor of the best range in the world for tha 


15-gal. reservoir; lurge warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 30x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 


and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 














lids; 17-inch oven; 







Thousands in use 











ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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remarkable for its hea 


press. ’’ 


r is not a cheap light hay press, but one that is 
durable construction 

and its lasting powers. Mr. I. A. Etheridge, of 
Jefferson, Ga., says: ‘‘I am_pleased to state that 
I used your WooDRUFF HAY PRESS and found it all 
right! I have baled 22 bales per hour with one horse, 
and cheerfully commend it to any farmer wanting a 
If there is no agent in your town write us. 














WOODRUFF HDW. & MFG. 


CO. Winder, Georgia 
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If any dealer tells you Golden Eagle Buggiesare 
as good as represented, ask us for names of 


Pfople who are using them in your county and 
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(AOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO, | 


Please send me prepaid, c: 
a : aid, catal I 
of Golden Eagie Susgias stain 


a fg ie 
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much.”’ | a 


$25.00 SAVED. 


I manufacture and sell GOLDEN 
EAGLE BUGGIES on the One Price, 
One Profit Plan. A high-grade $65.00 
Buggy at a wholesale price of $49.00. A 
set of fine Collar and Hame Harness 
Worth 


with each Buggy for 87. 49. 
$12.50 everywhere. 


Read what those who have bought our Golden 
gle Buggies say, We can furnish the names 


of more than one thousand satisfied customers. db 
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FIGHTING COTTON OIL TRUST. 


Advice of President E. A. Calvin to 
Texas Farmers’ Union. 


One of the most arrogant and ex- 
acting trusts in Texas to-day is the 
Of! Mill Trust. So well is this known 
that the grand juries in the State 
have been called on to make special 
investigation of its workings. The 
territory of the State of Texas is dis- 
tricted and farmed out among several 
oil mills and there is no longer any 
competition among them in the buy- 
ing of seed. Last fall they fixed the 
price of seed at ten dollars per ton, 
and most of the crop was sold at that 
price. ; 

The trust ‘is not satisfied with 
merely owning and controlling the 
oil mills and fixing the price of seed 
ta about one-half their value, but they 
ure reaching out in every direction 
and absorbing the gins throughout 
the State, the object being to better 
enable them to control the price of 
seed. 

Some of the trust-owned gins gin 
cotton only for custom or toll and 
will not gin for money; others insist 
on buying all the cotton they gin in 
the seed, thus enabling them to get 
control of both cotton and seed. 

So long as this practice is permit- 
ted to continue we need not expect to 
get fair prices for our cottonseed. |] 
call upon all true Union men every- 
where to see, if possible, that no more 
cotton is sold in the seed and thai 
cash is paid for ginning. 

With oil ranging from thirty tu 
thirty-five cents per gallon, and meal 
$27 per ton, the products of a ton of 
seed will bring in the market about 
$27.50. Seven dollars and fifty cents 
will cover the cost of crushing and 
handling and allow a liberal margin 
of profit, so the producer ought to be 
receiving from _ eighteen to twenty 
dollars per ton for his cottonseed in- 
stead of ten dollars or eleven dollars 
as at present. 

I want this convention to take this 
matter up and agree upon a reason- 
able price for this fall’s crop of seed. 
Not a seed should be sold at such cut- 
throat prices as were fixed by the 
trust last fall. 

Every farmer’ should provide a 
place for storing his seed, and keep 
them at home until a fair price is of- 
fered; if a fair price is not offered, 
they should be’ used for fertilizing 
purposes. If we will stand firm and 
ask our neighbors to stand with us, 
it will not be long until fair prices 
will be paid. 

There is a way to solve the cotton 
question and become independent of 
the oil mill trust, and that is this: 
The mills should be owned and con- 
trolled by members of the Union. 

Early next year this matter must 
be taken up. and carried through. 
Every County Union in the South 
which is strong enough should buy or 
build an oil mill, and where a County 
Union is not strong enough, two or 
more counties should be put into a 
district. for this purpose. Every 
Union man in the district or country 
should have an interest in the mill. 
The profits to the stockholders should 
come from the increased value of 
seed, and for this reason all Union 
men in any county or district should 
be interested and own a small share 
in the mill. This matter should have 
been taken up this year, but we have 
had so much on our hands that we 
thought it best to devote our time 
and efforts to solving other problems 





forgotten whose names as substantial 
farmers I gave you in this locality 
which entitled me to the copy you 
have regularly sent “me; but this 
thought arises in my mind: I wonder 
if they have found The Progressive 
Farmer as interesting and valuable 
to their firesides and general interest 
as I have? I will say this, that every 
feature and deduction presented from 
time to time in its columns, no mat- 
ter upon what subject, seems to be 
conservative and logically drawn. 
This being my ‘“debut” into your 
sanctum, I will ask only. a line or two 
more on the last paragraph of ‘‘Har- 
row’s’”’ contribution in your last is- 
sue and then I’ll close. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Southern Cot- 
ton Association have placed them- 
selves, in the retention of Mr. Cheat- 
ham, in a light that will create sus- 
picion and operate on that line of not 
fooling all the people all the time. 
Bad generals have caused defeat up- 
on many a battle ground though the 
cause they fought for was just. 
“OLD REB.”’ 
Coffeeville, Miss. 





Col. Charles E. Johnson on the Cot- 
ton Situation. 


“You ask me what I would advise 
the farmers to do as to holding cot- 
ton. There are two courses which the 
farmer could pursue which would be, 
in my opinion, disastrous. 

‘““(1) To rush all of his cotton to 
market during the first few months 
of the season. 

(2) To hold his cotton back so 
that he would have to rush all of his 
cotton on the market during a few 
months later on in the season. 

“Hither course would depress 
prices. I have always thought that 
the best way to market cotton, as well 
as any other commodity, was not to 
over-load the market at any one time. 
In other words, market it along grad- 
ually throughout the selling period, 
rather than rush a great quantity on 
the market at any one time. Any 
artificial conditions produced by com- 
binations are obliged to bring about 
disaster in the end, because the eco- 
nomic law of supply and demand will 
prevail in the long run and must not 
be lost sight of. 

“As to my opinion about the gen- 
eral cotton situation: The crop in 
the United States is much larger than 
last year. This must be admitted. 
Trade, however, is good, and manu- 
facturers are making a fair profit. I 
see no reason, therefore, why cotton 
should decline to a starvation price. 
Ten cents seems to me, under all con- 
ditions, not unreasonable.”’ 





Who Can Tell? 


Messrs. Editors: I want the ad- 
dress of a company that makes ma- 
chinery for manufacturing hamper 
baskets. Can you give me any in- 
formation as to how to find it? 

U. LEE LEWIS. 

R. F. D. 2, Gastonia, N. C. 
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Made of High Carbon coiled wire. We 
‘ have no agents. ty a ae eo 4 
Ea ff ‘% facto rices on ays free trial. 
\. f , We pay all freight. Catalog shows 37 
=\\\ ts of farm and poultry 


Comoe styles and heig 
f-+\«* fence. It’s free. Buy direct. Write today 


. Wacom ata, ’ 
Pawaw, Box at RAL 
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; “Increase 
Your Yields” of Grain. 


As 20 bushels of wheat takes from the soil approximately 14 
pounds of phosphoric acid, 35 pounds of nitrogen and 18 pounds 
of potash—the necessity of using fertilizers is very plain. Green 
and stable manure can be sometimes profitably used on wheat, 
but then they are usually poorly balanced, and on some soils, 
those very rich in nitrogen, for example, would be positively 


injurious. 


Virginia-Carolina Fertilizers, 


on the contrary, can be, and are, adapted in compesition and 
quantity of ingredients to any soil or crop. Those most used, 
perhaps, contain 8 or 10 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 or 3 per 
s cent. nitrogen and 2 to 4 per cent. potash. Particularly on some 
clay soils, these furnish a well-balanced ration for the wheat. 
On some clay and most sandy lands, however, fully twice this 
percentage of potash should be used, while many soils need 
nitrogen. Buy only the high-grade VIRGINIA-COROLINA 
FERTILIZERS, and you cannot make a mistake if your seed 





selection and cultivation are proper. They will “increase your 


yields per acre.”’ 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


SALES OFFICES: 


Richmohd, Va. Durham, N.C. Baltimore, Md. Norfolk, Va, 


Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Montgomery, Ala, 


Savannah, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Shreveport, La. 











TREE 





GOLD Plum, FAME Pear, etc. Finest stock 
in the U. S. of all leading commercial sorts. 

DA CASH WEEKLY and want more 
e Salesmen. Price-list, etc. FREE. 





FOR 81 YEARS 
HAVE MAINTAINED 
THEIR RECORD—HIGHEST QUALITY, 
LOW PRICE. We offer the only GENUINE STOCK ofthe 
superb new fruits: KING DAVID, DELICIOUS, BLACK BEN, 
CHAMPION and SENATOR Apples; BANNER, SUNRISE, Grapes; 


LOUISIANA, MO. 
Rockport, Illinois 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


™ Dansville, N. Y. 





money. 
after 


Life Insurance is the only way by which a 


EVERY MAN SHOULD CARRY iT. 
eath. He fulfills his solemn promise to kee 
his certain duty to his offspring, by providing for their maintenance and education. 





erson can secure to his family or depend- 
ents the money value or earning power of his li aye tree he be cut off while an earner of 


y doing so he prolongs his usefulness 
and provide for his wife. He performs 














WE WILL PAY YOU 


The Southern Life and Trust Company offers the best possible protection. 








Realizing that no business involves such responsibility and therefore requires such 





























































* 8 8 J 
and to let this rest until the begin- TO Solicit Subscriptions. — and conservatism as that of life insurance, the Southern Life and Trust Com- 
ning of another year. () Has for its consulting actuary the leading life insurance expert in America; 





















2) Is conducting its life insurance business with unprecedented economy as shown é 
by the profits on its initial operations; ~ 
‘ A Mississippi Subscriber Pleased. The Progressive Farmer will pay a lib- (3) With insurance in force on the lives of sixteen hundred policy-holders, it has not 
— | oan eee se oaluaie auheurtptiams had a single death loss from natural causes, such has been its care fn selection ; 
| Messrs. Editors: The liberal in- among their neighbors and friends, For (4) Has received for its policies those rates of premium which the experience of every : 


successful life insurance company has demonstrated to be necessary. 


Investigate the Southern Life and Trust Company, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, and its liberal policy contracts before taking a policy. 


E. P. WHARTON, President. A. W. McALISTER, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


ducement offered some months ago in particulars. address 
your endeavor to increase the circu- 
lation of your periodical caused my THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
name to be entered on your mailing Raleigh, N. C. 

list as a subscriber. Really I have 
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NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Condition and Changes Reported Es- 
pecially for Our Readers by a Pro- 
gressive Farmer Representative. 


New York, Sept. 29, 1906. 

Cotton.—It beats all what a panic 
we have over a storm once in awhile. 
The one now raging was at first re- 
ported to have been of the nature of 
a tidal wave that had inundated New 
Orleans partially if not totally, and 
pandemonium reigned. To be sure 
it is bad enough; but it does seem 
too bad for a lot of liars to circulate 
such yarns for the money they might 
make out of the misfortunes of oth- 
ers. Some delay in marketing the 
crop will doubtless ensue, and we 
have at this writing no full particu- 
lars; but Price issued a statement 
wherein the condition is placed at 
63.9 against 67.8 a month ago,andhe 
estimates the crop now at 12,228,060 
bales against a July estimate of 11,- 
282,000 bales. The effect of the storm 
was to send October up 14 poinfs 
and other months 9 to 10 _ points, 
and the outlook seems to be_ for 
really higher quotations. Spot mid- 
dling uplands, 9.70c. against 10.90c. 
a year ago. Middling Gulf, 9.95c. 
against 11.15c. 

Breadstuffs.—Farmers are evident- 
ly holding their wheat, and asaresult 
receipts are running light and quota- 
tions, instead of being lower, have 
shown an inclination to advance. 
Whether this plan jis going to work 
out all right remains to be seen. But 
it would seem to be an easier task 
to hold cotton than wheat. We can 
get wheat when we can’t get cotton. 
September closes at 80%c.; Decem- 
ber, 83c.; May, 85%c. Corn seems 
dull and it is likely to be the same 
way for some time to come. Sep- 
tember, 56% c.; December, 52 %c., 
and May 50%c. Last year September 
was 58 ec. 

Oats.—tTrading, as in corn, is very 
quiet. Natural white, on track 39c. 
to 49%c.; mixed 37%c. _ 

Hay.—Steady at about $18 per ton 
for large bales. Clover, $14@$15 
per ton. 


Dairy Products.—The top grades 
of butter seem never to know when 
they have reached the top and keep ; 
steadily advancing, though . very 
slightly. Extra Western Creamery 
25%4%c. and seconds to first, 22c.@ 


| interested. 


stocked with sweet potatoes. Hay- 
mans $1.25; Yellows, $1.00. 

Fruits.—Grapes are selling at 75c. 
@ $1.00 per bushel. Receipts very 
heavy. Apples per barrel, $1.50 to 
$2.50. Pears, $2.00 to $3.00. 

Peas.—Black and B. E. peas, $2.00 
per bushel 





OUR TOBACCO REPORT. 


Crop Better Than Once Thought— 
Prices Likely to be Sustained, and 
Farmers Are Marketing Steadily. 


Danvills, Va., Oct. 1, 1906. 

We have had two weeks of fairly 
large receipts of the regular stlk- 
cured tobacco, and if these are indi- 
cation of the crop in the Old Belt, we 
conclude that it is not altogether a 
bad crop by any means. It is true 
that really fine tobaccoes of all kinds 
are very scarce and particularly high- 
colored brights. But tobaccos of 
semi-bright color, in fillers, wrappers 
and cigarette tobaccos and smokers 
of really good quality, so far are in 
moderate proportion. While a good 
deal of the tobacco is rather too leafy, 
it is not very coarse; and while a 
good deal of it is speckled, the flavor 
seems to be good, and it is ripe and 
looks as if it would make a good 
chew or smoke. In the lug grades 
there are a considerable proportion 
of them, showing burnt tails; and 
the medium and low grades of fillers 
show a too large proportion of dead 
shanks. Good to fine bright wrap- 
pers and fine bright exports, from 
present indications, bid fair to be 
very scarce, but what few of these 
that have shown up so far have not 
sold at such high prices as would in- 
dicate that the supply is not equal to 
the demand. 

Considering the undoubted short 
crop and the small quantity of old 
tobaccos that have been carried over, 
we do not think prices are by any 
means reasonably high, except per- 
haps in the low grades, which are 
rather out of proportion in price. 
And considering these facts and the 
fact that several of the large buyers 
are yet to come on the market, we 
are rather inclined to look for some 
advances in the particular grades in 
which these large buyers are most 


The market for old tobaccos con- 
tinues quite active, at paying profits 





24%c. Western factory 17@19c., 
and renovated stock, from about 18c. 
for an article that may be eatable | 
to 21% @22c. for extra stock. 


Oheese firm and market pretty | 
well cleaned up on the better grades. | 
New York State full cream held at 
13c. for fancy full cream. 


Eggs.—Fresh gathered Kentucky | 
eggs, 18@22c., and best Western, 23 
@ 25c., with a very firm market and 
advancing tendency. 


Potatoes are worth $1.75 @ $2.00 
per barrel, and with some variation 
below the first named rate and very 
little above the latter. A good potato 
can be bought by the consumer at 
about $2.25 per barrel delivered at 
his house. Other vegetables plenty 
and practically at quotations last : 
made in this report. Pua es 





Norfolk Market Report. 


Norfolk, Va., Oct. 1, 1906. 
Eggs.—The prices on fresh eggs . 
remain unchanged: 22c. per dozen. | 
Poultry.—The poultry market 1s | 
very firm. Spring chickens, 16c. to | 
18c. per pound. Old fowls, 13c. to |: 
14c. per pound. Ducks, 35c. to 50c. 
each. Turkeys, 12c. to 14¢c. per 
pound. 
Potatoes.—The market is over- 








‘is predicted that the bulk of the crop 
i will be out of farmers’ hands by Jan- 
uary ist, in the Old Belt, and much 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 1, 1906. 
Flour— Winter patent —__..____. $4 00 @$4 40 
és Spring patents_-.-_____. 425 @ 4 70 
Wheat—Sout Ditiecccncccscm BW @ 
Corn—Southern white__..______ 55 @ 56 
Oats—No. 2, mixed ----...--.... 36 
Rye—No. 2 64 @ 65 
Butter—Fancy imitation ..... 20 @ 2t 
Butter—Fancy creamery........ 25 @ 2 
Butter—Store packed --_._-._.. 146 @ 17 
Eggs—Fresh --_-- 24 
Cheese-.-______. 133 @ 18% 
| Sugar—Fine granulated______.. 4 80 
| Sugar—Coarse granulated ___.. 4 80 
¥ PEANOTS. 
Market very firm. 
Fancy ee 34@ _- 
i, 3 @ 
Prime eat 2%4@ 
Machine picked W@ 2, 
Bunch ‘30 BB, 
Low Agen 14%@ 
Spanish, per bu $1.25 


to holders. The soft weather insures 
large breaks for this week, as the 
farmers show an increasing tendency 
to market their crops as early as 
possible, and that the prices they are 
obtaining are quite satisfactory. It 


sooner in the New Belt. 
Very truly yours, 
DIBRELL BROTHERS, INC. 





Raleigh Cotton. 
RALEIGH, Oct. 1, 1906. 








Strict good middling ~-.._---_-.____- 10% 
New cotton ---. ines 94 to 9% 
Cottonseed 92 


Baltimore Provisions. 












































“Royster’s Fertilizers” 


FOR WHEAT 


firé Especially Doubled Milled 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS 


Ask your dealer for 











“ROYSTER’S”’ 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. | 





Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE MARK 





REGISTERED 








F. 5. ROYSTER GUANO 60. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—AI]I goods put up in extra heavy bags. 


In searching the markets for BAR- i 
GAINS we picked up the best values § 
6 to be found. Dressing Sacques and g 


Wrappers, worth $1.25 and $1.50, we g 
i ne Will sellat98c. Wehave big bargains §& 
in Cotton Plaids and Checks—best quality worth 8c. to go at 6%c. 
Full yard-wide Domestic, heavy quality, worth 7%c. to go at 6%c. 


LADIES’ SHOES. $1 OO. 


The biggest bargain everseen. Cannot be duplicated. Wealso carry 
a full stock for CHILDREN, BOY’S and MEN SHOES, any style, 


size or price you may wish. 
HUNTER BROS. & BREWER CO. 


WE GIVE RED TRADING 
STAMPS. RALEIGH, N. C. 
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=m 586 Congress Street, 





A Is just what you want, because The Royal (formerly 
This Pea Fluller called “Gardner”) Pea Huller, works ar. works 
faster, works longer, than any other Pea Huller on the 

] market. FOUR REASONS: First.—Patent cylindar, malleable 
iron, indestructable, concave and cylindar sections. Second.—Au- 
tomatic fan never sticks, stiff steady breeze blows away the pods 
and refuse, leaving the peas to per 3 through the mesh into the con- 
veyer below. Third.—Heavy fiy wheel makes this Huller the easi- 
est running Huller made; uniform speed, can’t choke. Fourth.— 
ire, Patent revolving screen separates the refuse from the peas conveyed 
‘foe by separate outlet. The ROYAL PEA HULLER is the only Pea 
a) Huller which combines all of the features of simplicity, capacity. 
a strength, light draft, easy running and steady, uniform, good work. 
¥ Send for prices, booklets, descriptive matter, etc., free. Don’t buy 
until you do. 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO,, Dept. Y, Chattanooga, Tenn., U. S. A. 








Gardener’s Assortment 


SN Lettuce, Beet, Radish, Carrot, Onion, Salsify, 
we Sweet Pea, Aster, Bachelor's Button, Esch- 


scholtzia, Prepaid $1.50. 
aa GARDEN PLANTER, = 
t ae 95 
e , RAN 
@,.. WY) 


Save half the work, save seed, save thinning, 
uniform stand, better growth and better paying gar- 
dens by using the 


lame! Seeded String 


A practical money maker for gardeners. Each variety seeds 

roperly spaced in tissue paper string. Tissue paper ate 

@ tracts moisture. Write today for free éatalog. Sample 

assortment Vegetable and Flower Seeds, postpaid, 75 cents. 
Write for beautifully illustrated booklet. Address 


ISRAEL SEEDED STRING CoO., 


Chicago, Illinois, By 











TREES, TREES, VINES, PLANTS! 





We sell direct to the Planter at wholesale. Why p ay Agents high rices when you 
can buy the same tree of us for half the price. We oar oan to ben ind Bredatrest’s, 


or any bank in our city. Satifaction guaranteed. i 
Sil lot aaa Soe epee colon gu Write for catalogue. If wanting in 


Chattanooga Nurseries, - 





Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


Little news last week except that 
mentioned editorially. 


Gen. Stoessell, defender of Por. 
Arthur, allowed to resign from the 
army instead of being shot. 


The coroner’s jury investigating 
the Jellico dynamite explosion 
brought in a verdict charging the 
railroad with criminal negligence. 


William J. Bryan, in a speech at 
Nashville, Tenn., declared that “it 
might not be wise two years hence” 
for any party convention to endorse 
him. 


State Superintendent J. Y. Joyne 
is most prominently mentioned as the 
suecessor of the late Dr. McIver. The 
election of a president will occur in 
January. 


Reports from a large section of 
the North Carolina cotton territory 
indicate that the crop is very short. 
The excessive wet weather caused the 
forms to drop. 


Negro Republicans in the Third 
Virginia District are indignant at the 
action of the “Lily Whites’ and will 
bolt the white ticket and vote for one 
of their own. 


Paul O. Stensland, defaulting pres- 
ident of the Milwaukee Avenue State 
Bank, reached Chicago, was arraign- 
ed, pleded guilty of embezzelement, 
was sentenced to Joliet and began an 
inderterminate period of incarnation. 
The rioting in Atlanta is over, the 
citizens’ committee being in full con- 
trol of the situation and places ol 
business resuming operations. 


The tropical hurricane last week 
was terribly violent at Pensacola, 
hurling shipping from the bay on to 
land, destroying the wharves and do- 
ing property damage of $5,000,000, 
with some loss of life. The wharves 
and elevator of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad were washed into 
the bay, that road’s loss being esti- 
mated at $1,000,000. In Alabama 
thirty miles of track was washed 
away, and at New Orleans and other 
gulf points enormous damage was 
done. 





Change of Chatham Alliance Meeting. 


Chatham County Farmers’ Alliance 
will meet at Emmaus Baptist Church, 
October 11th, instead of Dry Creek, 
or Onion Hill School, as was once 
mentioned. Let every Sub-Alliance 
send us delegates. We hope to have a 
good speaker with us. Come. 

B. W. BOBBITT, Secretary. 





The more Progressive Farmer 
homes, the better your neighborhood. 
Send us a club. 








Every Planter Write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descrip- 
tive circular of his 
Extra Prolific Gotton 


and price of seed. It’s 
free; costs you nothing 
to get it and will be 


ON worth hundreds of dol- 
lars to you. 


Quick maturing and will make three bales 
per acre. 





- FOR SALE! 


Forty acre truck farm, part cleared, 
good building, easy terms. Address, 
C. W. CLARK, Chadbourn, N. C. 


Springfield Republican 
(MASSACH USETTTS) 


A Thoroughly Independent and Courageous 
Journal Devoted to the Protection 
and Advancement of the 
Broad Public Interests 


The Weekly Republican wasestablished in 
1824, The Daily in 1844, and The Sunday in 1878, 
by Samuel Bowles. The subscription rates 
are, for The Weekly $1 a year, Daily $8, Sun- 
day $2. Send for free specimen copies. 


OLD VIRGINIA FARMS 1: 


Ww ces, Mild Climate. Free Illustrated 
Catalog, Largest list Farms in State. This 
is the country forthe Northern Farmer. 
We want to hear from ev man 
who desires to better_his condition. 
Casselman & Co., Richmond, Va. 
Lurence Casselman, Former Auditor MeLean County, N.D. 
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Every farmer in your neighborhood 
ought to take advantage of our 15 
cent trail offer till January. 








Breeders’ Directory 








Guinea-Essex, 
“the New Breed,” the ideal hogs for the 


Southern States, solid black, very prolific. 


WELTON WINN, Santa Anna, Coleman Co., 
Texas. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons for Sale. 


Choice hens, cocks, and pullets $1.50 to $2; 
large cocke1els $1 to $2. G. W. HARDY 
Jeffress, Va. 


S. C. Buff Orpingtons 


for sale. Choice Hens, Cocks and Pullets 

$1.25, Cockerels $1.00, Chicks 50c. 
G. WW. HARDY, 

Jeffress, - - - - - «+ Virginia. 














15 Augus Bulls at Bargain Prices ! 








Must go quick for want of room. Stock 
warranted. Money back if not as rep- 
resented. Order to-day for a bargain. 


MYER & SON, 
BRIDGEVILLE, - DELAWARE. 














DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


of the highest breeding, any age or sex ready 
to ship. Service boars, breeding sows and 
lts,a specialty. The grand sire of our herd 
as never been defeated in any show yard 
and is now valued at $6,000. 
Write for prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO., 
MULBERRY, TENN. 


ROSE DALE HERD 


ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


Top notch young registered Bulls our speci- 
alty. A few heifers to offer with bull not 
akin. We send out none but good individuals. 
Correspondence and inspection of herd 
invited. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARM, 
Jefferson, ~ © - Virginia. 








Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 
more sows to hear from. I guarantee my 
hogs to please or no sale. Honesty is my 
policy. E. 8S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 





EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 

pens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N.C. 





Occoneechee Farm 





FOR SALE 


200 White Pekin Ducks. 
50 Muscovy Ducks. 

100 Brown Leghorns. 
50 White Plymoath Rocks. 
50 Barred Plymouth Rocks 
50 Young Belgian Hares. 

2 Tamworth Boars, 11 mos. old, en- 
titled to registration. Fine 
Individuals. 

A few good Milk Cows. 


Address Occoneechee Farm, 
DURHAM, N. C. 





Large English 
Berkshires for 
Sale. Also the 
Renowned War 
Horse Game 
Chickens. Cor- 
respondence 
Solicited. 


CHESTNUT RIDGE STOCK FARM, 


A. L. HOLDEN, Proprietor, R. F. D., No. 1 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 


White Wyandottes, 
S. C. B. Leghorns, 
War-Horse Pit Games, 


Bred on separate yards from selected stock 
of the best strains that money can buy. 


8, J. GUYER, Waynesville, N. C. 








=R. O. CATES, Prop.” z 








SN 


BREEDERS 
| DIRECTORY 














Red Polled Cattle for Sale. 


My herd of grade Red Polled Cattle. Will 
sell cheap, as I will discontinue farming. 
Will also sell one registered Red Polled Bull 
and one registered Cow. e 


J. T. DENNY, Cromartie, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES. 


21 Choice Pigs forsale. Address, 


Oak ‘Ridge 





Farm, 


R. F. D. No. 2, CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 





Pure Blooded Scotch Collie 


18 months old $5.00. Pups4 months old $5.00 
each. Fine Pointer, one year old $10.00. H. 
Q. ALEX ANDER, Matthews, N. C. 








Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of 


Aberdeen Angus Cattle 


Young Bulls as good as the best. 
Write 


A. lL. FRENCH, PROop., 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 























BRONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 

UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 

UFF WYANDOTTES. 

TOULOUSE GEESE. 

WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 

PURPLE GUINEAS. Very rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J. C.FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, - - BARNWELL CO.,8. C. 


Red Polled Cattle,= 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef, Smooth, 
blocky, and very handsome The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
tured Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,500 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of pigs of this breeding 
for $15; in the West they would cost you 
from $40 to $50. 


“ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM, 


SAm’L B. Woops, - - - Proprietor, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


4 ERKSHIRE SWINH, [mported Straing 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, 8S. L. Wyandottes, 8. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MOUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, - > ~ North Carolina. 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING OF 15. 


S C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, 
Houndans, Black Minor- 
cas, Light Brahmas, and 
C. I. Games, 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder; it’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R,. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 














Oakwood Farm. 





Jersey Cattle 


AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 























Why Depend on Packing- 
WH house Products, Especially if 


you Live in the Country? 


PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW FOR A 
PAIR OF 


Poland China or Mam-: 
moth Black Pigs, 


for Fall delivery, and raise your own 
meat. Descriptive circular furnished on 
application. Address 


JOHN A. YOUNG, 


Propr. Greensboro Nurseries, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 








BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. . . « o 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. O 














FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars and 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 

4 
PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 

Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 














PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 

If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


Essex and Berkshire Pigs 


and Angus Cattle. 


A few choice male Fssex pigs, and s me 
fine Berkshires, single and in pairs. Also 
one fine registered Angus Bull, 3 to 4 years 
old, and one young Bull 15 months old. Price 
cheap. Quality, size, etc , considered. 


L. G. JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 








When writing advertisers, please mention 
this paper. 
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W. L. DOUGLAS 
3.50 &*3.00 Shoes 


BEST IN THE WORLD 


W.L. Douglas $4 Gilt Edge line 
cannotbe equalled saehien 


To Shoe Dealers: 
W._L. Douglas’ Job- 
House is the most 
complete in this country 
Send for Catalog 





























pt Fa ee Ee ae 
’s Shoes, ti .50. ys’ Shoes, 
Gesioe, omens puome, $200 wo gras. 
7 - L. Douglas Women’s, Misses and 
hildren’s shoes; for style, fit and wear 
they excel other makes. 

If 1 could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass.,and show 
you how carefully W.L. Douglas shoes 
are made, you would then understand 
why they hold their shape, fit better, 
wear longer, and are of greater value 

“than any other make. 

Wherever you live, you can obtain W. L. 
Douglas shoes. His name and price is stam 
on the bottom, which protects you against high 
prices and inferior shoes. Take no substie 
tate. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes 

and insist u having them. 
Fast Color _— used; they will not wear brassy. 
Write for [liustrated Catalog of Fall Styles. 
LAS, Dept. R, Brockton, Mass, 


DETECTIVE 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 


Grannan's Detective Bureau, ;}g Cincinnati, O. 
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Young Lady: Learn 
Stenography & BookKeeping. 
There’s a place in the commercial 
world for you with a good salary 
and steady advancement if you are 
really anxious to succeed and do 

your best. 

Lady graduates of this college oc- 
cupy positions of trust with the 
largest mercantile houses. Will be 
= to have you write for a cata- 

ogue. Either place. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, Tex. 
MONTGOMERY,ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLuMBUS, GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Well Drills 


: _ For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


i, Well Augers 


For Horse Power 












} Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


Special Rates to Raleigh, N. C., and Return 





Account of the State Fair, October 
15th to 20th, 1906. 


The Sea Board announces rate of 
one first-class fare plus fifty cents, 
including admission, from all points 
in the State of North Carolina, in- 
cluding Richmond, Norfolk and inter- 
mediate points in Virginia. Low 
round trip rates for military com- 
panies and bands in uniform. Tick- 
ets will be sold October 12th to 19th, 
inclusive, and for early morning 
trains of October 20th, with final re- 
turn limit of October 23rd. 

Special trains will be arranged 
from points between Weldon, Oxford, 
Hamlet and Raleigh. See announce- 
ment later, or address, 

OC, 3. GATT, T: P.-A.., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Messrs. Editors: At first thought it 
seems surprising that it should be 


] necessary to present an argument in 


behalf of better poultry. That the 
better article pays a decidedly better 
profit to the producer is self-evident, 
and should be convincing, and yet 
such is the indifference to, or igno- 
rance of economic conditions, that 
the great bulk of the farmers and 
their wives who raise poultry fos 
market, still stick to the lean, skinny 
stock, which pays but a small profit 
to the producer, while at the same 
time the buyer is eagerly searching 
for and demanding a better article. 


Get Rid of Your Lean, Skinny, Scrub 
Fowls. 


I know the average farmer has not 
had the same incentive, or even love 
for his fowls, as the city lot “chicken 
crank” has, because the larger ani- 
mals around him seem to be of more 
importance, claiming his whole atten- 
tion, and it seems easier to become 
fond of them. Neither will the farm- 
er think of fowls as being a factor 
for intellectual observation. In fact, 
the farmer has at first no use for a 
hen so far as there is money to be 
made, yet he is not slow to take ad- 
vantage of improved breeds and 
methods, after being once convinced 
that it pays, and to try to convince 
the farmer of this fact is the object 
of this week’s letter. 


Eggs and Chickens Getting Higher 
Every Day. 


The continued rise in prices of 


—to say nothing of the decrease of 
the large Western cattle and sheep 
ranges, which necessarily makes beef 
and mutton higher, nor to mention 
the recent packing house _ scandal, 
which gave one for awhile a decided 
distaste for anything coming from 
that quarter—nhas sent the price of 
chickens and eggs soaring skyward. 
Eggs at the present writing are 30c. 
to 35c. per dozen, and half-grown 
chickens 40c. to 55c., and hard te get 
at that. Now, if in place of old 
scrubs, the farmers had a good laying 
strain of some good _ standard-bred 
stock, they could be selling eggs at 
these paying prices, and not be stand- 
ing off looking at some one else reap 
the reward. Brother farmer, stop 
and think. It has been carefully esti- 
mated that on the average, it costs 
just seven cents to produce one dozen 
eggs; deduct that from the selling 
price, and see if you would not have 
several extra dimes to spend on the 
Midway at the State Fair next week. 


Sell Your Scrub Hens; Buy Half That 
That Number of Some Good Breed. 


You cannot get the same results 
from scrubs as from standard breeds 
and it is “‘love’s labor lost’’ to try. 
Now what I want you to do (and they 
say, ‘““God helps those who help them- 
selves’’), is to sell off that mixed lot 
of chickens and with the money buy 
half that number of some good breed. 
Of all the times of the year, the fall 
is the most opportune. You will be 
ready then for winter eggs and early 
spring hatches. 

But listen! Read, mak, and in- 
wardly digest: you can’t expect good 
results from any chickens on earth, 
if you put them in that old rotten 





trap of a house, with half a roof, 
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beef, mutton, and pork has caused. 





LXI.—SELL YOUR LEAN, SKINNY, SCRUB HENS; THEN BUY HALF 
AS MANY OF SOME GOOD BREED AND MAKE SOME MONEY. 


cracks large enough between the 
boards to put your hand through, 
and the floor damp and emitting an 
odor that is not suggestive of peaches 
and cream. 


Fix Up Your Hen House and Feed 
Well. 


Fix up the house, bottom the 
cracks, but give good overhead ven- 
tilation. If the floor is of dirt, fill 
it up six or eight inches higher than 
the surrounding ground outside. 

Then, lastly, and by no means less 
vital, feed these fowls right. Don’t 
throw down a gallon of corn for a 
dozen chickens in the morning and 
go off and think you have done your 
whole duty, and then consign me to 
another land than this because they 
don’t lay. Feed right: a variety of 
foods, the greater the variety the bet- 
ter. Summer is the natural laying 
season of the hen. Why? Because 
she gets all the component parts of 
an egg, with exercise. Give her this 
in winter and if you have provided 
comfortable roosting quarters, she 
can no more help laying than the 
wind blowing. 


Do You Want Four-Pound or Seven- 
Pound Hens—60 Cents or $1.05? 


The average scrub hen will weigh 
four pounds while the average weight 
of a standard-bred bird of the Ameri- 
can class (and these are the kind, in 
my opinion, a farmer should have) 
will go seven pounds. At fifteen cents 
a pound you can soon determine 
which pays the best. Farmers are 
no fools even if they are not all stick- 
ing together on the cotton question. 
My friend, Mr. Moore, seems to be 
the only one who has his whole heart 
wrapped in cotton. He has_ been 
away from home so long—an unusual 
thing for him until he took up cot- 
ton—that I doubt very much whether 
Mrs. M. and the children will know 
him. 


One More Thing to Consider. 


But I digress,—back to my favor- 
ite subject: If you do decide to sell 
those mixed chickens and buy good 
ones, don’t forget that it is better 
to pay $10 for three chickens than 
it is to pay $10 for ten chickens. 
That is one great mistake that is of- 
ten made. The cheapest are not al- 
ways the best, though I admit we 
sometimes catch a bargain, but not 
often. Buy good ones with an egg 
record. Never mind the show part 
of it, though I admit ‘a thing of 
beauty is a joy forever,’ but that 
is not your UNCLE JO. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Only 15 cents till January ist. Tell 
that neighbor. 


50 WORTH $65 


42 












Built to your ore 
der, and shipped 
on 30 days’ freq 


Many Special trial with writ: 
points ten guarantey 
of merit. for two years. 





Money returned if not satisfied. Buy direct at 
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factory prices. Write to-day for FREE catalog of, 
vehicles and harness, 250 styles, 


Columbia Mfg. & SupplyCoiScinnati. oO. 





Lost Strayed or li 
Stolen—One Cow 

































That is about what happens each year [& 
for the man who owns five cows’ and 
does not use a Tubular cream sepa- 






rator. He loses in cream more than 
the price of a good cow.The more cows 
he owns the oes the loss. This is 4 
fact on which Agricultural Colleges 
Dairy Experts and the best Dairymen {f 
all agree, and so do you if you use a {f 
Tubular. If not, it’s high time you 


we. 
ae 








did. You can’t afford to lose the price 
of one or more cows each year—there’s 
no reason why you should. Get aTu- 
bular and get more and better cream 
out of the milk;save time and labor and 
have warm sweet skimmed milk for the 
calves. Don’t buy some cheap rattle- 
trap thing called a separator; that 
won’t do any good. You need a real 
skimmer that does perfect work,skims 
clean, thick or thin, hot or cold; runs 
easy; simple in construction; easily 
understood. That’s the Tubular and 
there is but one Tubular, the Shar: 
pies Tubular. Don’t you want our [& 
ittle book “Business Dairymen,” and {§ 
our Catalog A. 283both free? A postal 
will bring them. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. Chicago, Ill. 
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ALONG 


The Southern Railway, 








SECTIONS FAVORABLE 
TO THE LOCATION 
OF FARMERS. 
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The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost. 
should buy a farm in the vicinity o! 
some busy manufacturing centre 0! 
the South, where farming products 
are the highest, the prices of land the 
lowest, and climate and surroundings 
the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Written for The Progressive Farmer. } 


Arachel’s Talks With the Boys. 





IV.—Another Case of Self-Help. 


Before relating the case of the 
young lady who paid her own way, 
up to graduation in our High School, 
let me tell you of a plucky mountain 
boy who took the advanced course in 
our Academy and paid his own tuition 
fees. 

* * & 

Tom was about twenty years of age 
when he registered with us as a pupil. 
He told me that he had no money— 
that his father was neither able nor 
willing to pay for the higher branch- 
es; but that he proposed to spay me 
in provisions and fruit, at market 
prices, if I would consent to his ar- 
rangement. [I replied that, if he 
would come to school the following 
Monday I would give him an answer. 


On the appointed day he was 
promptly on hand, almost precisely at 
the hour mentioned, though he lived 
about five miles distant, crossing a 
mountain river (on a high foot log) 
and a range of mountains—on foot. 
His punctual attention to his engage- 
ment, though the day was a wet and 
stormy one, struck me with much 
force and confirmed me in the conclu- 
sion that I had reached. 


* * 


Going into the details in regard to 
the payment of tuition fees, he prom- 
ised to bring me apples, in their sea- 
son and chestnuts in theirs. This 
was in March. Until some time in 
June, at the close of the spring term, 
he was never absent a day or tardy 
one minute—a fine student, with les- 
sons always well prepared, and per- 
fect deportment. There could be no 
tuition for that te1in (or portion of 
it); for neither the fruit season nor 
that of chestnuts had come. 


* * 


Tom worked hard on the little 
patch of stony ground, given him by 
his father, during June, July and Au- 
gust. After harvesting his little 
crop, he walked about the section of 
country between his father’s home 
and the Academy, seeking for a cheap 
boarding place nearer the school. He 
could not find one, so he made one. 
You cannot easily block the way of a 
stout hearted boy who ‘‘wants” an 
education. He found, about two and 
a half miles from the school, a de- 
serted log cabin on a mountain side, 
with half the rotten roof gone, a piece 
of chimney made of loose stones held 
together with red mud, and a door 
with one wooden hinge. It took him 
four or five days to make it habitable 
for a strong, healthy boy who ‘‘want- 
ed’ an education. A pile of wheat or 
rye straw topped with a bear skin 
and a couple of blankets formed his 
luxurious bed. A table, chair and 
lamp formed the other pieces of fur- 
niture. 

ses . 

Every Friday afternoon he went 
home, staying till Monday morning— 
for the remainder of the week his 
cabin was his home. On Monday 
morning he would, in a large tow- 
sack, carry five days’ rations ready 
cooked. He made his own coffee. 
Through the dreary winter, which 
was usually snowy and cold, alone in 
his hut, before a heaped log fire, with 
lamp and books on his little home- 
made table, till far in the night, he 
worked out his problems in geometry 
and trigonometry and_ transferred 
the classic verse of Vergil into elegant 





modern English. No healthier boy 

lived through that winter, in the 

Forge mountain range, than our Tom. 
* * * 


The tuition fees, of luscious moun- 
tain apples and _ brown chestnuts, 
were delivered at the precise hour 
and day agreed upon—snow, rain, 
hail, sleet or wind having nothing 
to do with it; ‘‘For,’’ said Tom, ‘‘noth- 
ing was said about those things in 
the contract.’’ And the ‘“‘tuition fees’’ 
were brought in bushel sacks on our 
hero's sturdy shoulders. How he 
crossed that foot-log over the river 
on that sleety morning, spoken of be- 
fore, with three-fourths of a bushel 
of chestnuts on his back, is a mystery 
to me; but he did it—and, as the boys 
say, ‘‘ Ican prove it.”’ 

I think that was the morning, on a 
Friday, when about ten inches of 
snow had already fallen, and it was 
still coming down fast and furious. 
I was standing in the school-room 
door, with five boys outside, and we 
were all peering eagerly, as far as we 
could, through the white misty, rapid- 
ly falling snow-flakes which hid al- 
most completely ‘any object on the 
road fifty feet from us. (Right here 
let me say that our dwelling-house was 
only a hundred and fifty yards from 
the school building, which accounts 
for my presence at school that morn- 
ing.) I had said to the five boys 
present that if no other student ap- 
peared in five minutes we would have 
holiday. 

After my promise was made, the 
minutes were counted. I stood with 
watch in hand. ‘‘One minute gone, 
boys,” I called out as the first sixty 
seconds slipped away—then ‘‘two’’— 
then ‘‘three’’—then ‘‘four’—I was 
becoming as excited as the boys (I 
wanted holiday). We scarcely breath- 
ed. Just then Nick P. shouted: ‘‘Yon- 
der comes that confounded Tom 
Let’s kill him,’’. Then, ‘You have 
ruined everything, you prompt old 
rascal.”’ 





* * 


Explanations quickly followed and 
the boys sadly turned to go into the 
house. But I stopped to ask Tom 
why he ventured so far from home, 
afoot, on such a day. Placing the 
great sack of nuts on the ground, 
Tom wiped his perspiring face as he 
said: 

“Didn’t I promise you, sir, that I 
would bring you three-fourths of a 
bushel of chestnuts Friday morning? 
Well, this is Friday morning—that’s 
an, a.” 

‘“‘Boys, you may go,’’ I said to the 
heart-broken five; and a yell. like an 
Indian warwhoop, rang through the 
empty school-room. 

*x* + * 

We made Tom stay with us that 
morning till he was thoroughly dried 
and thawed; and our two little sons, 
W. and E., and their sister K., would 
have embraced Tom every time they 
looked at the bag of nuts. It was 
the first time in our lives that either 
one of the family had ever had an op- 
portunity of eating as many chest- 
nuts as we wanted. He continued, in 
this manner, to bring the ‘“‘fees’’ till 
he ‘“‘squared’’ his account. 

ARACHEL. 


Lenoir Co., N. C. 





Only 15 cents till January 1st. Tell 


that neighbor. 
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Answers to Last Week's 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 


Puzzles. 


A milestone. 
Rain. 

A feather bed. 
Legs of a table. 
Wheels of a cart. 
A fly. 

Your eyes. 


One-—the dead one. 


Russian 





For Boys. 





Because a New Jersey boy would 


not ‘‘take a dare,”’ 
he was 


rope, up which 
climb, and was instantly killed. The 
unfortunate lad 
it takes more courage to refuse to do 


a foolish thing than to do it. 


did not know 


he fell from a guy- 
trying to 


that 


‘Fear 


of ridicule is not a mark of bravery, 
but of cowardice.——Youth’s Compan- 


ion. 





Great 


Raleigh, 
N. G, 


State Fair, 





Oct. 15-20, 
1906. 


The management of the State Fair, having 
largely improved the stock and cattle accomo- 
dations at the Fair, earnestly urges every farmer 


in the State to 


SEND HIS STOGOK TO THE 


Liberal premiums. 
able accomodations. 


No entry fee. 
Write for Premium List. 


Largely increased premiums. 


FAIR. 


Comfort- 


Go TO THE FAIR AND HAVE A DAY OF FUN ON THE MIDWAY AND 
WITH YOUR OLD FRIENDS. 


October 15th-20th, 
E. L. DAUGHTRIDGE, 


President. 


1906. 


JOS. E. POGUE, 


sé6eretary. 





It is known as “fhe Farmers’ Bank” and it is safe and solicits their patronage 


THE COMMERCIAL AND FARMERS BANK 


OF RALEIGH, N. C, 
Report of condition at the close of business September 4th, 1906. 


Loans and Discounts 


Resources, 





Overdrafts secured and un- 


secured _ 





North Carolina State bonds and 


stocks owned 





Banking house and furniture 


and fixtures_ 
Demand loans 





Due from banks and bankers... 130, 144. 15 














$553, 047.18 


Cash items 5, 872. 
. _.. rE 8, 
Silver coin, including all minor 
OGin CUrrency.................-.. 6,055.66 | 
U.S. currency 32,496.00 | 
Total : $867,611.18 | 
of Wake—ss: 


ee North Carolina, Count 





Liabilities. 
Capital stock paid in cash---.... $100, 000.00 
50, 000.00 


ora ser fund earned 


vided profits, less current 


ex penses and taxes paid-_-_____. 1, 386.06 
Deposits subject to check—in- 

CTW OG sons Se ewadicawenana 646, 183.15 
Due to banks and bankers------ 27,979.99 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 2,061.99 

J 0). Sinashiasalitiniaceatinlpeaitiia $867,611.18 


statement is true to the best of my kdowledge and belief. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 6th day of Sn 
Correct Attest—J. J. Thomas, Carey J. Hunter, Thomas H. 


Joshua B. Hill. 


B.S. Jerman, cashier of the above-named ba: k, do solemnly swear that the above 


B.S. JERMAN, Cashier. 


r, 1906. 
W Notary Public. 
Briggs, R. B. 


Raney 
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The Dan River Gotton Mills, Danville, Va., 


are beginning to install machinery in their large new mill. 
equipment in all respects are modern and up-to-date. 
Nice new cottages and tenement houses. Plentiful supply of good water. Work 
ten hours per day. No night work. 
Men, women, and children can find steady profitable employment here. In- 
experienced persons paid while learning. Splendid School facilities. Excellent 
climate. Special attention paid to sanitary conditions and healthfulness of 
operatives. 
To families desiring a permanent location, many advantages are offered. 
Write or apply at once, to 


DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS,” 


DANVILLE, ° 


The buildings and 


VIRGINIA. 








When writiag advertisers, please mention this paper. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 


(Organized 1903.) 
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OFFICE: 108 WEST MARTIN Street | [ee 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : : : 

Singie Satnecepiten, L year. loa nme We have a splendid line of 
ingle Subscription,6 months, - - J P A 

Single Subscription, 3 months, - - — °30 second-hand Upright Pianos 








Improving Land With Cow Peas 
and Qats and Profitable Crops 
While at It. 


I am now drilling in oats in be- 
tween cotton grows with Cole’s Com- 
bined Oat Sower and Guano Distrib- 
utor. This early sowing often doubles 
the yield of oats, which compensates 
many times over all damage to the 
cotton. 

Where the cotton rows are three 
and one-half feet I use a six-inch 
feet wide I use a four-inch bull- 
tongue and drill in three rows of oats 
between rows of cotton. 

Where we follow pea crops with 
oats we break the land as deep as 
possible. If the land is rolling use 
reversible disc plow, throwing dirt 
down hill at every furrow. Harrow 
smooth, then start the Oat Sower at 
upper side of field, running rows to 
drain in open furrow of previous open 
drill. The tapering wheel of Cole’s 
Oat Sower that follows behind press- 
es a light covering of loose dirt on 
the seed, leaving the open trench in 
the best shape to stand winter freez- 
ing weather. 

On thin lands we use 150 pounds 
to 200 pounds acid phosphate to the 
acre under each crop of oats and the 
cowpea crop also that invariably fol- 
lows the oat crop. The doube hopper 
Cole Oat Sower puts in the phosphate 
at the same time of drilling in the 
oats or peas, which manures on fall 
sown grains for the reason that we 
believe all soluble nitrogen in this 
fertilizer is leached out by rains be- 
fore the growing season of the crop 
coems. 

We wish to impress the fact upon 
the minds of beginners that it is of 
first importance to use none but pure 
clean winter grown seed oats. We 
never fail making a good crop of oats 
by this plan, and in three years’ time 


‘we have made abandoned cotton land 


thribble the yield, making two prof- 
itable crops each year while at it. 
J. C. STRIBLING, 
Pendleton, S. C. 
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Fine Seed Wheat and Oats 
FOR SALE. 


Genuine Georgia Purple Straw seed- 
wheat, the hardest and most prolific 
variety South. 

Golden Chaff or Velvet Head, a fine 
large wheat, very fine. 

Price, $1 50 bushel, 60 pounds. 

Applerrust- ey ‘seed oatsso highly 
recom mende Georgia Experi- 
ment Station and anes prolific variety 
known. 

Tatum’s reren, winter, a fine 
new prolific fall growing variety, rust- 
proof and hardy as wheat. 

Virginia Gray or Winter Turf, a fine 
winter variety. 

Price of seed $1.00 per bushel, 32 
pounds; 10 bushels and over, 90 cents. 

Seed are pure, true to name and free 
from Johnson grass or any other ob- 
noxious weed or grass seed. 

Terms, cash with order. 


R. O. TATUM, 
Fair View Farm, Palmetto, Ga, 
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SEALS! SEALS! 


Corporation Seals, U. 8S. Commission Seals 
—any kind of Seal’ made to order. Prices 
— and express paid to your nearest 


T. W. BLAKE, Jewller, 


RALEIGH, - - NORTH CAROLINA. 





which were taken as partial pay- 
ment in exchange for the Artis- 
tic Stieff. All have been placed 
in first-class condition and range 
in price from $140.00 to $225.00. 

They are far superior to the 
new cheap pianos which ought 
to be designated as ‘‘ Thumb 
boxes’’ that are sold for $175.00 
to $300.00 by some retail dealers. 
* Writte at once and get first 
choice. We will have applica- 
tions from all over the country 
as soon as this notice is printed. 








SOUTHERN WAREROO!: 
No. 5 WEST TRADE STREET, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


C. H. WILMOTH, Manager. 


Mention this paper when you write. 


SIT RIGHT DOWN AFTER YOU 
READ THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


and send us your name and address and 
we will send you maps, plats, and par- 
ticulars regarding the new ‘‘FRUIT- 
LAND COLONY CO.,’’ of Georgia, on 
the Ga. S. & Fla. R. R. We have the 
greatest real estate bargain ever offered. 
Residence lots $15. Business lots $25. 
One acre tracts adjo#ming the town §25. 
5 acre tracts $75. 80 acre tracts as low 
as $7.50 per acre. 3 crops a year, averag- 
ing from $150 to $400 per acre. The 
above prices will double in 6 months. 
Write to-day. You will hear of things 
you never knew before. 


FRUITLAND COLONY CO., 
L-125 Clark Street, 


Chicago, or 
W. L. GLESSNER, 
care of Ga. S. & Fla. R. R. 
L-Macon. 


FOR RENT! 


The Beautiful ‘‘ Alliance Property,’’ 


One mile west of Hillsboro, N.C., fronting 
the Southern railroad and the Occoneechee 
mountains, consisting of large eight-room 
brick dwelling, situated in a well shaded 
grove of fine oaks; all necessary out houses; 
sixty acres of cleared land, six acres set in 
alfalfa. This land is well adapted to corn, 
wheat, and the grasses. The location and 
beautiful scenery makes this an ideal 
home—quiet, restful. No healthier place in 
the State. 

There is also on the place a three-story 
brick building, erected for school purposes 
that could be used if desired. The — will 
be rented as a whole, or without the large 
school building, as preferred. 

Will be rented very cheaply to a good 
party. For particulars, address 

THOS. J. OLDHAM, 
Mebane, N.C., R. F. D. 2. 

Done by order of the Executive Commit- 

tee. J. W. DENMARK, Ch’m’n. 














BUSINESS PRINTING for Farmers. Use 
good stationery with your own name and 
name of your farm neatly printed. Write 
for prices to MUTUAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Raleigh, N.C. 


School Desks, 


Blackboards, Maps, Globes, Etc. 


Write us for quotations. Cansupply you 
Se de We have stock in warehouses in 
ichmond and Raleigh. 


CHAS. J. PARKER, Raleigh, N. C. 


MAKE MONEY 
eit aa fad clearing land for yous 






























Study the above diamond Get the outline thoroughly fixed 
in your mind so that when you make your purchase of 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR FALL PLANTING 


You will know what to call for if you want the best. ‘“‘CARALEIGH” 
stands for the best. Be sure the CARALEIGH diamond is on your bay 
otherwise yuu will not get the best. We have an agent near jou; but if 
you think he is too far away, WRITE US DIRECT and we will see that 
you are supplied. 


GARALEIGH PHOSPHATE AND FERTILIZER WORKS, 


Importers and Manufacturers of Every Thing in the 
Fertilizer Line. 
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Open Furrow Oats! 








The Open Furrow Method of Sowing. Oats 


Insures a Good Crop of Oats Every Season. 


It produces large plump grains and long}full heads. Like most 
great discoveries it is very simple—just plant the oats in the bottom 
of a nice open furrow. And yet the method is in harmony with the 
teachings of nature and science. Almost the only way to sow oats, 
wheat,‘and peas in open furrows is to use an Oat Sower, and— 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST OAT SOWER i!S 













By removing the 
partition this ma- 
ehine becomes a fine 
Guano Distributorof 
large capacity. 

For a moderate 
price we make the 
best that can be got 
at any price. 


A Stong 
Well made 
and 
Reliable 


Machine. 





THE COLE COMBINED OAT SOWER & GUANO DISTRIBUTOR. 


Can you afford not to try this great plan which thousands of farm- 
ers have proved by years of profitable experience ? 

We offer the BEST MACHINE on the market at the LOWEST PRICE of 
any. 

It is worth more than its cost simply as a guano distributor for all 
crops. 

It is a fine pea drill. 

It sows wheat or oats, and;guano_at same{trip in the most perfect 
manner. 


Write for full information, or send us $8.50 and we will send 
the OAT SOWER complete, freight Prepaid to your Station. 


Don’t delay, order this Oat3Sowerjbefore*you forget it. You will 
always be glad you did it. 


Golé Manuiacturing G0., Charlotte, N. 6. 


t 





The Advertisers in Ihe Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to ma urchases, please re- 
member to say, “1 saw your ad. in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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DON’T BUY GA SOLINE ENGINES °2222282: 


revolutionizing power. Its weig! ht and bulk are half that of single cylinder engines, with greater durability. Costs 


Less to Buy—Less to Run. Quic ckly, easily started. Vibration practically overcome. Cheanty mounted on an traction 
engine. SEND FoR CaTALOGUE. THE TEMPLE PUMP CO., Mfrs., Meagher and 15th Sts., Chicago. " B oun an eb Than” or tr 
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